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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Furrtuer news of the civil war in the Canadas has been received 
sitice our last publication. The tenour of this intelligence is ad- 
verse to the insurgents. For the present, the rebellion has been 
ehecked ; though the announcement of the Ministerial journals, 
that the war is virtually ai an end, is at least premature. The 
last official accounts from Montreal are dated the 13th Decem- 
ber. On the morning of that day, Sir Joann Cotsorne marched 
from Montreal against the Canadians stationed at Grand-Brulé. 
His force consisted of three regiments of infantry, a strong body 
of artillery with six guns, and a considerable volunteer force, both 
horse and foot. Another body of volunteers was to march upon 
tlie rear of the insurgents; of whose speedy and total defeat not 


the slightest doubt was enter Montreal, although it was 
algo expected thit they woul; a.” The next accounts 

of. probably brugeas hs Fe tS @xpedition. In che mean 
while, it is manifest, from the heavy force employed against the 
insurgents, that, in the opinion of Sir Jonn Cotsorne, the ser- 
vice he was employed upon was serious, and required extraordi- 
Rary preparation. 

As yet, there are no authentie accounts of the outbreak in 
Upper Canada. It seems tolerably clear, however, that Mackgn- 
zix’s party did not actually enter Torouto, but approached within 
about two miles of it. An engagement there certainly was be- 
tween the insurgents and the Orange volunteers, who rallied 
round Sir Francis Heap: tt is equally certain that it termi- 
nated in the dispersion of the former, who took refuge in the woods; 
Mackenzie himself, with five other leaders of the movement, 
escaping to Buffalo, in the United States. According to the 
Loyalists, their loss was only two men killed; but a well-acere- 
dited correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing from King- 
ston in Upper Canada, gives the affair a more serious colouring. 
Mackenzir’s attack upon Toronto, he says, “ led to bloodshed 
on both sides: a Colonel Moopy, a veteran officer of the 104th, 
was killed on the spot; and various others made prisoners by 
them ; among the latter, Colonel Cameron, who has been through 
all the Peninsular wars, and Colonel Wetus.” Several other 
gentiemen were also taken prisoners. Whether they were after- 
wards released by the Loyalists, or are still held by the insur- 
geuts,—whether the latter have been entirely dispersed, or still 
hold together in any considerable numbers,—are interesting 
points on which at present there is no certain information. It 
would be good policy in the insurgents to keep distinguished pri- 
soners, if possible, as hostages for the safety of Dr. WoL_rrep 
Ne.son and others, whom the Government troops are said to 
have wade prisoners in Lower Canada. 

_ Although the struggle is not over, yet it is apparent that the 
insurgents have been severely worsted. - Their leaders are either 
in prison, or fugitives in the United States; and if, as is most 
probable, Sir Joun Cotsorng has been victorious at Grand-Brulé, 
the insurrection will scarcely assume any head for some time to 
come; though, doubtless, a desultory warfare, harassing and 
@xXpensive to the Loyalists, may be continued. The outbreak was 
premature, and the leaders of the Canadians were unprepared 
for a military movement. The arrest of several distinguished 
members of the Liberal party provoked the people to rise against 
the Government; which in the mean time bas proved too strong 
for them. 

But it is necessary to distinguish present military results from 
ultimate or permanent consequences. For the proofs of a deep- 


just published by order of the House of Commons, shows that 
the rebellion was the inevitable consequence of misrule acting 
upon a spirited and sensitive people. hen Lord Gosrorp went 
to Canada in 1835, a disposition on the part of the Canadians to- 
conciliation existed. The discovery that the mission was one of 
eajolery rather than justice, first disgusted and then inflamed the 
people, more than the resolute and consistent tyranny of Tory 
Governors, who always avowed their determination to uphold the 
supremacy of “ British interests.” Lord Gosrorp’s instructions 
were to do the same thing under the cover of Liberalism, and the 
pretence of extending equal rights to all. 

As soon as the Canadians discovered the cheat, they formed a 
determination to which they have since adhered, of placing no re- 
liance on the most solemn promises or plausible professions of 
Colonial officials. The course of the Government and the ° 
Assembly of Lower Canada, from that time to the outbreak of 
the insurrection, was one of mutual recrimination. The pretence 
of remedying a deep-seated grievance by partly altering the eom- 
position of the Executive and Legislative Councils, augmented 
the popular contempt and hatred of the Government: for it was 
seen at once that the predominance of the representatives of the 
minority was still maintained in those assemblies. It was just at 
the time when Lord Gosrorp's Government had become most 
odious, that Lord JoHn RvussExu’s resolutions were promul- 
gated. Lord Gosrorp, amiable and easy man! anticipated no 
mischief from these arbitrary decrees. His correspondence with 
the Colonial Office shows, that two years’ experience of the cha~- 
racter of the men he had to deal with was lost upon him. To 
within about a month of the time when the Canadians actually 
took arms, he fondly dreamed that they were loyal to the bick-- 
bone. Like his aristocratic friends at home, he could not be- 
lieve that a people really felt “ theoretical grievances :” he acted 
like a good-natured country gentleman, and a most simple poli- 
tctan. 
= © Gosrorp and GLENneLG correspondenee, ijjustrated by 
sv & vent events, ought to convince Parliament, that no merely 
violent or ténporary remedy will avait to put down the spirit of 
insurrection in the Canadas. As long as the cituses of discontent 
exist, the insurrectionary spirit will not be laid, This it is which 
constitutes the main ditheulty of the Canadian question. To hold 
Montreal and Quebec, and maintain a nomigal .sovereignty in 
Lower Canada by means of garrisons, requires only a certain num- 
ber of soldiers; but toconstruct a wise system for the future good 
government and welfare of the province as a colony of Great Bri- 
tain,—and not of Lower Canada alone, but all our colonies in 
North Ameriea—demands a higher degree of statesmanship than. 
the Whig Ministers, or their probable successors in office, are 
likely tu exhibit. 

—s 

The Continental intelligence this week is not infportant. The 
French Chamber of Deputies is occupied in discussing the address. 
In the course of the debate on the second paragraph, Ministers 
were charged with influencing unduly the late elections. A 
violent altercation took place between M. S1vay and Monta t- 
vet, Minister of the Interior; the former asserting, the latter 
denying, that any active opposition had been given by Ministers 
to the election of Liberal Members. Sivey charged the Prefect 
of Morbihan with being an instrument of the Government in 
opposing his own election. The Prefect was himself in the 
gallery of the Chamber; and as Sivay was leaving the Chamber, 
assaulted him. The consequence was to be a duel with small 
swords. The Parisians had nothing better to do than to discuss 
the merits of this squabble. It is surmised that the Ministers are 
leaning towards a union with the Doctrinaires. 








The only news from Spain which requires notice, is the report 
of the defeat of the Carlists in an attempt to cross the Ebro, 





There is a rumour of a project on the part of Austria to esta- 
blish a Confederation of Italian States, similar to that which 
now exists in Germany : there would be an Italian Diet, in which 
Austria would have the predominance: This looks like one of 
Merrernicn’s deep-laid schemes, 





A rebellion is said to have broken out in Athens, with ramifi- 
cations all over Greece. 





According to the last accounts from Circassia, thg 
fmpt to subjugate the mountaineers had failed/f@ 
The invading army had retired beyond the Ku 
sian garrisons dared not go beyond the reacltop 





nadas, we are not left to vague conjectures or loose authorities. 


The correspondence between the Colonial Office and Lord Gosrorn, 


forts on the ¢oast. 


— Va 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO LOWER CANADA. 


Tue Papers presented to the House of Commons “ by her Majesty's 
sommand,” and ordered to be printed onthe 234 of December, have 
at length been delivered. They consist of despatches and extracts of 
despatches from Lord Glenelg and Lord Gosford, fifty-one in number, 
with enclosures of various kinds, relative to the proceedings of the 
Government and of the Papineau partyin Lower Canada. The first 
despatch is from Lord Glenelg, in Downing Street, to Lord Gosford, at 
Quebec, on the subject of Lord Jobn Russell’s Resolutions. It is 
important to mark the date of this document,—namely, 11th March 
1837; forit appears that it was only subsequent to the passing of the 
Resolutions and their publication in Canada, that any movements were 
made calculated to alarm Lord Gosford. Qn the 8th of March, Lord 
Gosford wrote to Lord Glenelg, that a feeling of “ dissatisfaction with the 
Assembly was spreading ;” and that he was sure, upon a dissolution, the 
majority in the Assembly “would experience a diminution in their 
ranks:” and he disapproved of coercion except as “a last resource, 
after all attempts of a constitutional character shall haye failed.” On 
the 18th of April, Lord Gosford wrote as follows— 


“I see no chance whatever of any serious commotion here in consequence of your 
Proceedings: however, you may rely on my taking every precaution. As to armed 
vesistauce, I see no ground for apprehending any thing of the kind, I shall act with 
all possible vigilance, at the same time avoid all demonstration of alarm.” 

Again, on the 6th of May, Lord Gosford addressed his Downing 
Street superior— 

“I shall retain your letter to Sir Colin Campbell, seeing no sort of necessity at pre- 
sent for augmenting the military force of this province. I have communicated to Sir 
John Colborne my wish to have a regiment always stationed at Montreal; but I have 
not the least expectation of any thing serious. If a dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment were to take place, there might be some broken heads, but nothing ia the shape 
of gevetal or combined commotion, I shall write to Sir Francis Head, and mention 
the military arrangements about to take place.” 

The mention of the military arrangements in the above refers to an 
erder of Lord Glenelg to withdraw troops from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia for service in Lower Canada; whence it appears, that 
Lord Glenelg had reasonable apprehension that the measures of Go- 
vernment might have more serious consequences than a few “ broken 
heads.” A despatch from Lord Gosford, dated 25th May, informs 
Lord Glenelg of meetings in the county of Montreal, at which the 
House of Commons Resolutions were denounced in the strongest 
Janguage. Still, Lord Gosford was not alarmed: he represents the 
meetings as fuilures, and expresses an opinion that the Canadians were 
beginning to discover “ the real views of the Ultras.” He adds, how- 
ever, that ‘““the feeling against the Imperial Parliament authorizing 
the taking of the money out of the chest was very strong, and even those 
who reprobate the withholding of the supplies by the Assembly cannot re- 
frain from an expression of disapprobation at this part of Lord John 
Russell's Resolutions.” In the same important despatch, Lord Gosford 
bears testimony to the general loyalty of the French Canadians— 

“Nothing is more erroneous, in my opinion, than the suppysition that the French 
€anadians are a disloyal body. I have every reason to believe the contrary. 1 have 
Rot the slightest apprehension of any serious commotion coming out of these pg i 

ted, an 4 





which, as far as regards the district of Montreal, are ph d and 
resolutions framed by the same individuals, few in, number, who it is unders 
desirous of substituting @ Republican for the existing form of goverument.” 

A fortnight afterwards, Lord Gosford became aware ‘that Mr. Pa- 
pineau’s proceedings were of a more serious character; still he was 
not much alarmed, On the 10th of June he wrote— 

“In consequence of meetings held and about to be held in different parts of the 
provinee, | cannot conceal from you my impression, that a system of organization, 
ander the influence and guidance of Mr. Papineau and a few designiug individuals 
ready to execute his purposes, is at this moment going on. 

od The primary and ostensible object of Mr. a ache plan seems to be, to procure 
a public expression of indignation against the Mivisterial and eventually to 
excite a hostile feeling against the Government, and to establish a convention, which he 
expects wil, overawe the constituted authorities, and thus carry all his destructive views 
into execution. 

“Under this conviction, | am prepared to adopt prompt measures, should they be 
necessary, to check the evil in its infancy. I contemplate therefore issuing a procla- 
mation, warning the people against the misrepresentations and machinations of the 
designing, and exercising the you confided to me, for increasing the military 
force here, by despatching By letter to Sir Colin Campbell, with a request for one of 
the regiments now stationed at Halifax. 

~ } must repeat, that these steps would not be dictated by the apprehension of any 
serious commotion, for I have every epee to omy ~ ‘the mass of oon ole 
are loyal and contented; but from the persuasion that the presence of a larger military 
poeta this province might of itself prevent the of any dist h i by deterring 
the ill-disposed, securing the wavering, and giving confidence to the timid.” 

On the 4th of July, Lord Gosford assured the Government at home 
that there was no ground for apprehending any thing like serious com- 
motion ; and on the 11th of the samegmonth, he refers with satisfac- 
tian to a loyal meeting in Montreal. 

The session of the Parliament of Lower Canada was opened on 
the 18th of August; and Lord Gosford formally communicated Lord 
John Russell's Resolutions to the House of Assembly. The follow- 
ing passage from the address of the Assembly shows a determined 
spirit of resistance, which] might bave opened the eyes of the Pro- 
vineial Government— 

“ It is our duty to tell the Mother Country , that if she carries the spirit of these Re- 
solutions into eflect in the government of British America, and of this province in par- 
ticular, her supremacy therein will no longer depend upon the feelings of affection, of 
duty, andof mutual interest, which would best secure it, bat on physical and mat 
Sorce,—au clement dang to the g ing party, at the same time that it subjects 
the governed to a degree of uncertainty as to their future existence and their dearest 
interests, which is scarcely to be found under the most absolute governments of civi- 
Hized Europe. Aud we had humbly believed it impossible that this state of permanent 

rdy, of hatred, and of division, eoald be knowingly perpetuated by England on 
American continent; and that the liberty and welfare of every portion of the em- 
were too dear to the independent body of the English people, to allow them to pre- 
maintaining, in favour of the functionaries accused by the people of this proviuce, 
the system which has been hitherto its bane. 

“ If, even, before the opening of the present session, we had been individually unde- 
¢eived in this fond hope by publie report,—if we had little expectation that a sudden 
ehange in the councils of the empire should usat once in possession of the bene- 
Sts of the constitutive reforms which we had declared to be essential, and such as 
would alone be sufficient,—it was still natural that we should most anxionsly look for- 
ward to our being called together in Parliament; because it was at least to be sup- 

that most important reforms had been effected in the administration of the 











government, and that others were speedily to follow them. We have learned, with fresh, 


regret, from your Excellency’s speech, that no such reform has been effected, or will be. 
#0.at any near and determinate period.” 

Lord Gosford immediately prorogued the session. In his long 
letter to Lord Glenelg, dated the 30th August, he gives no intimation 
of danger or of unusual excitement as likely to arise from this step; 
but on the 2d September, he transmitted a despatch, which contained 
the following important passage— 


i, omni Mr. Walcott, the Cut. 
tter of. Papineau, as Lord Gosfo: 


“ Itisevident that the Papineau faction are not to be satisfied with any concession 
that does not place them in a more favourable position te carry into effect their ulterior 
objects,—namely, the separation of this country from England, and the establishment of a. 

e form of government. Mr. Papineau has gone such lengths that he must now 
persevere int he course he has taken, or submit to a defeat which would annihilate all 
his age and influence: the plan he pursues clearly shows that he is determined to do 
all he ean to obtain hieends. The violent and unjustifiable attacks which have been made 
by the Ultra Tory parly upon the French Canadians g: ly. have caused an animosity, 
which Mr. Papineau does not fail to turn to account; and I attribute much of his in- 
fluence over so many members in the Assembly to this cause. Mr. Papineau has emis- 
saries in various directions ; and though I do not conceive there is any ground for 
alarm, still great caution and vigilance is required to guard against the evils that might 
follow from the attempts making to excite discontent among the people by the most 
abominable misrepresentations. The Executive requires more power ; and, under my 
present impression, I am disposed to think that you may be under the necessity af suse 
pending the constitution. It is with feelings of deep regret I state this, but duty com- 
pels me to communicate it to you,” 

It will be seen that the French- Canadians were subject to the virus 
lent attacks of the Official party. Lord Gosford again refers to this 
subject, in his despatch of the 8th September— 

“ The two extremes are doing incalculable mischief, and must disgust every friend te 
liberal measures, ‘The feelings of the great body of the French Canadians arede- 
cidedly loyal, and favourable to peace and order; and it now rests with the Govern, 
ment, by wise and judicious measures, to protect them from the designs of those who 
are now working upon their credulity by the most gross misrepresentations and con- 
trivances. The jealousy that existed between the two races, I found upon my arrival 
here, had reached such a height, that from the first I considered it one of the princi 
ebstacles to a satisfactory udjustment of difficulties I must, however, observe, that 
this has greatly diminished ; and I can reckon as friends to my administration a lar; 
proportion of the reasonable and liberal men of the province. The Vitras on both si 
are struggling for ascendancy ; and my determined opposition to the views of both in 





not relinquish my priuciples on this point.” 


down Mr. Papineau, and getting rid of the existing constitution— 


“‘ We can now make no terms with Mr. Papinean: you must either pat him down, 
or submit to let him put you down: ‘there is no halting between two opinions. By at 
once increasing the power of the Executive and suspending the Constitution, you at 
once paralyze the designs of these mischievous men: it would establish confidence in 
the minds of those disposed to peace and good government; and at no distant period 
you might be solicited to restore the Constitution to the province, under arrangements better 
calculated to afford satisfaction than could be accomplished by any eflort or proposal in 
the present state of things; for, until you nullify Papineau’s power, you can never be 
in a position to treat on any thing like fair and liberal terms with a man of his extra- 
Vagant, uncompromising, destructive views, exercising, as he does, complete control 
over the minds of many who have been too long accustomed to be under his yoke.” 

But Lord Gosford felt that he was not the man to cope with Papi-« 
neau— 

“ My situation now is not an enviable one; and, on every private consideration, I 
shall gladly relinquish it. It is probable, and indeed reasonable, that if matters here 
should come to extremities, you would prefer to have a man in my place who had not 
so avowedly declared his wish to earry on his government on the principle of concilia- 
tion. In stating this, be assured at the same time, that I do not shrink from the diffi- 
culties which syrround me, nor would I wish in any way to emt the Administ 


” 





tion. 

Matters soon became more serious. Lord Gosford found that he 
could neither depend on the Magistrates, nor on the Militia officers: so 
he dismissed twenty-seven of the former, and thirty-five of the latter, 
among whom was Papineau. apc, correspondence took place 


gt an Papineau: the 
says, qui comment— “ 
“ Castle St, Louis, Queliee; 12th August 1837. 

“ Sir—The attention of the Governort-in-Chief having lately been‘ called to a report, 
goutaioed in the Vindicatur newspaper of the 16th ecw | last, of the proveedings of a 
metting held on the previous day at St. Laurent. in which you are stated to have takem 
an active part, and where resolutions were passed, some of which distinctly recom- 
mend a violation of the laws, I am directed by his Excellency to call upon you, as one 
holding a commission from the Crown, te state whether you were present at that meet- 


“T have, &e. 
“S$, Waxcort, Civil Secretary.” 


“ Montreal, 14th Aofit 1837. 

“ Monsieur—La prétension du Gouverneur de m’interroger sur ma conduite & St 
Laurent, le 15 de Mai dernier, est nne impertinence que je repousse par le mépris et 
par le silence. ; 

“Je ne prends done la plume que pour dire au Gouverneur, qu'il est faux, comme 
daus sou ignorance il le peut croire, on comme du moins il le dit par votre lettre du iz 
de ce mois, que quelques unes des 1ésolutions adoptées dans I’ Assemblée du Comté de 
Montreal, tenue @ St. Laurent le 15 de Mai dernier, recommendent la violation de lois. 

“ Votre abéissant serviteur, 

“8, Walcott, Sécrétaire Civil.” “LJ. Papingag.” 

The state of a part of Lower Canada at this time is described in an- 
official communication from Mr. Ogden, the Attorney-General of the: 
province, to Lord Gosford— 

“ Meetings had been held in various counties under the superintendence of those whe 
are styled the leaders of the Patriotic or Canadian party, at which banners and symbols 
and other paraphernalia of political incendiarism had been exhibited. Speeches of 
an inflammatory nature, appealivg to the passions and to 1 prejudices, had beem 
addressed to a large section of the population of this province; certain measures of the 
Imperial Parliament had been misrepresented and prejudged; the intentious of her 
Majesty’s Admiuistration calumniated ; a system of resistance or evasion of the laws 
indicated and strenuously recommended ; and, indeed, every expedieut adopted which 
eould create alarm and distrust, or infuse a spirit, of insubordination and disloyalty inte 
the breasts oi the otherwise peaceably-disposed inhabitants of that distriet. 

“These machinations were but partially suecessful, In the couuty of Two Moun- 
taine, however, where many settlers of British origin are interspersed among the Cana- 
diau population, an attempt was made to carry the intrigues of the Patriotic leaders 
into practical effect. A system of proscription, based upon national distinctions and 
political prejudices, was adopted and pursued. The British inhabitan's, and those 
loyal Canadians who adhered to the political principles of their British fellow subjects, 
perceived op a sudden that all intercourse between t and those of their veighbours 
who professed a different pelitical opinion was studiously denied ; all interchange of 
the ordinary offices or the common necessaries of life had abruptly terminated; they 
had incurred the penalty of social excommunication. Nor was this process of political 
propagaudiem of a negative churacter only : depr whieh were transmi ted to me 
in my official capacity, copies of which I have the houour herewith to forward for your 
Excellency's perusal, will sufficiently show how soon this ious est meut was 
sueceeded by acts of unequivocal aggression. Mobs bled by uight, and with shouts 
of intimidation and threats of p 1 violence ende: 1 to terrify the loyal inhabi- 
tants iuto an adoption of their principles, The house of one Jean Baptiste Cleval, a Cap- 
tain ot Militia, aud a mau distinguished for his loyalty in that part of the district, was 
fired into, to the immineut danger of the lives of his fumily. Another person of the same 
name, one Toussaint Cheval, who from his opposition to the political principles of 
the covspiraturs bad rendered himself equaily obnoxious, was assaulted in his owa 
house, anc compelled to @y from his home and family, aud to secrete himseli for some 
days iv the neighbouriug provinee of Upper Canada ‘The British subjects (settlers) 
were also subjected to a series of harassing annoyances; their fences were brokea 
down, their cattle driven astray, their horses cropped and otherwise disfigured, and a 
variety of petty injuries inflicted, which it would Le unimportant to advert to, were it not 
tor the irritation they were calculated to inspire, and the retaliatory spirit they had 
already provoked; for it will be shown by the depositions to which I have already 
had the honour to refer your Excellency, that the sympathies of the British inhabi- 


you have any explanation to offer in this matter. 
“ The Honourable L. J. Papinean, 
Major 3d Battalion Montreal Militia.” 

















engendered, aud they bad mauilested a determination, if the wrongs of their fellow 
countrymen remained uoredressed by the law, to take the law into their own hands. 








this respect, perhaps may in some measure account for their hostility to me; but 1 can- | 


In the same letter, Lord Gosford announces the necessity of putting 


ing, and concurred in the resolutions there passed ; and if so, I am to inquire whether ~ 


tants iv the veighbonring settlements were aroused, a feeling of exasperation had been ¢ 
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i i indicted, but the Grand Jury of 

Some of the offending parties were indicted, 

Montreal ignored the bills; and the Attorney-General proceeded 
against them by ex officio informations. As might have been expected, 
increased irtitation followed. The city of Montreal was paraded 
nightly by large and organized bands; there were numerous breaches of 
the peace; seditious meetings became more frequent, and the speeches 
delivered at them more violent; the families of odious individuals were 
annoyed by mobs at night, and among them Sir John Colboine’s ; tri- 
bunals were established by the people to supersede the regular courts 
ef justice; the dismissed Militia officers were reelected by the men, 
who assembled at drills; and threats of attacking the Government 
forces before the winter-set in were made openly, These facts are 
mentioned in Lord Gosford's despatch of the 12th October. Another 
despatch, of the 30th October, calls the attention of Lord Glenelg to 
the celebrated meeting of the Six Counties, at St. Charles, on the 23d 
October. At this meeting Wolfred Nelson took a distinguished part ; 
and resolutions were passed of which this one is a sample— 

“That instead of honestly redressing the said grievances and abuses, as in duty 
bound, the British Government aud the two Houses of Imperial Parliament have 
threatened, and intend, to.annihilate the fundamental rights of this colony. In order 
to force the people into a base and abject sul to the op which are pre- 
paring for them, recourse is had to the same system of coercion and terrorism which has 
ety disgraced the history of British rule in Ireland, Magistrates and Militia 
officers enjoying the confidence of their fellow-citizens, are insolently deprived of office, 
decause they love their country too well to sanction an unconstituttonal aggression, or 
to permit her liberties to be violated with moponts7 5 and as a climax to our misfor- 
tanes, the present Governor-in-chief has recently introduced, in time of ve ae peace, 
a large body of armed troops into this province, to destroy, by physical force, all consti- 
tutional resistance, and to complete, by desolation and death, the work of tyranny 
already determined upon and authorized beyond the seas.” ’ 

On the 23d October, what, was called a “ Loyal” meeting was held 
at Montreal. As an indication of the sort of loyalty professed by these 
persons, take the following resolution— 

“That this meeting has seen with alarm that the prerogative of the Crown has been 
deliberately perverted by the appointment to offices of trust and responsibility of advo- 
cates of sedition and of enemies of the existing constitution of the province ; and that 
the present excited state of public feeling has been promoted and encouraged by the 
ipjudicious and ineffectual attempts at conciliation of the Government.” 

Although several despatches, some of them dated as early as the be- 
ginning of October, describing the dangerous state of the country, had 
been forwarded to the Colonial Office, it was not till the 27th Novem- 
ber that Lord Glenelg wrote to Sir John Colborne on the subject, ( Lord 
Gosford having intimated his wish to resign;) and then only in this 
vague manner— 

“| am deeply conscious that the duties which will devolve on you during your tem- 
porary administration will be of grave responsibility ; but you will not on that account 
shrink from encountering them with calmness and courage. 1 am happy to learn from 
the communications which have reached me from the General commanding in chief, 
that your military arrangements have been conducted. with that foresight and decision 
ea which Lord Hill had every reason to calculate, and which I trust will have power- 
fally contributed to arrest the attempts to which the more reckless of the leaders in 
agitation might otherwise have resorted. To maintain or restore tranquillity, and to 
assert the dominion oi the law, is the immediate object to be attained. Without pro- 
posing to fetter the discretion which must necessarily be' vested in you, I shall, in a few 
days, address to you such instructions as appear to be required by the existing state of 
Lower Canada. In the Mean time, I will only mssure you that your measures will 
receive the most favourable construction; and that you will be seconded by the most 
full and cordial support which it.is in the power of her Majesty’s Government to afford 
~~ . . : 

The “few days” were nine. Information having been received of 
the riot in Montreal, in which the office of the Vindicator newspaper 
was destroyed by the Loyalists, Lord Glenelg, on the 6th December, 
authorized Sir John Colborne to proclaim martial law. Recent ac- 
counts, however, show that Lord Gosford had anticipated the authority 
of the Colonial Office. The last of Lord Gosford's despatches, dated 
22d November, describes the arrest and rescue of the two Magistrates 
at Longueuil. Of the subsequent military proceedings no account is 
given. : 

In order not to interrupt the above sketch of the progress of the 

Canadian insurrection, as detailed in the Parliamentary Papers, we 
have postponed the notice of the manner in which the Resolution of 
the House of Commons, authorizing the payment of salaries to official 
persons in Canada, was carried into effect. By a vote passed just 
before the prorogation of the last Parliament, the Treasury was 
empowered to advance the money, until the Government should obtain 
a bill directing the seizure of the cash in Canada. Lord Gosford 
raised the necessary sum by selling bills in New York on the British 
Treasury. A list of the parties to whom the payments were made is 
given; and it is a document which illustrates one of the principal Cana- 
dian grievances. The number of payments is 156; and of these, it 
would appear from, the names of the recipients, 104 were made to per- 
sons of British origiv, in a country where British population is not 
ove fourth of the whole. Moreover, the /argest sums are almost without 
exeeption set against English names. 
_ Another subject to which the correspondence refers, is that of alter- 
ing the composition of the Executive and Legislative Councils. It 
does not appear clearly in what respect the Executive Council has 
been materially altered ; but the number of French- Canadians in the 
Legislative Council has been augmented from 8 to 18 by the introduc. 
tien.of 10 new members. The Council. now consists of 40 members; 
of whow 22 are of English, and 18 of French-Canadian origin. Lord 
Gosford adds, that in consequence of the infirmity or absence of se- 
veral English members, the numbers will generally be 18 Canadians to 
13 English. We presume, however, that the French- Canadians are 
ef those who can be relied on by the Government; as we observe the 
following resolutions among those passed at the great meeting of the 
Six Counties— 

6.“ That the inhabitauts of the Six Counties of right ted that the provinee 
would not be continually deprived of the benefits of a Local Legislature—that the 
Legislative Council would be improved in such a manner as to secure its cooperation 
with the Representative branch of the Legislature, and its respect for the wants aud 
Wishes of the mass of the people; that so far from these just expectations having been 
realized, a number of persons have lately heen called to sit in that Council who, with 
Searee.an exception, not only do not enjoy public fid but have rendered them- 
selves in every respect unworthy thereof, and who by their conduct and public 
opinions have rendered themselves odious to the f° 

‘."That this meeting declares that the late nominations to the Executive Council 
of this province are equally unworthy of public confidence with those to the Legislative 
Council; that they are the more scandalous, i h as they continue pluralities ia 

», ove of the abuses which Lord Gosford had himself denounced, both as Governor- 


in-Chief and Royal Commissioner, and as they confide to the same hands legislative, 
executive, and judiciary powers.” 
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Che Court. 
Tue Queen remains at Windsor, in good jhealth: how far the news 
from Canada may have affected the Royal spirits, we have no means of 
ascertaining. Her Majesty bas- enjoyed the society which she is said 
to like best. Lord Melbourne went to Windsor on Saturday: he re- 
turned'to town on Tuesday; but again departed for Windsor Castle 
on Wednesday afternoon. Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord Dun- 
cannon and Miss Ponsonby, arrived at Windsor on Tuesday, and left 
the Castle for their respective residences in town on Thursday. Lord 
Palmerston is at present on a visit to her Majesty. _ al 





She Metropolis, 

It was stated by Mr. Leader, at the Crown and Ancbor meeting, 
that the Dissenters were opposed to the prosecution of the war in 
Canada, and wished that a system of conciliation and concession 
should be adopted towards the colonists. This was contradicted by 
the Patriot, a paper which seems to be considered a sort ‘of organ of 
the Whiggish Dissenters. Au ‘ Elector of Westminster,” however, 
confirms Mr. Leader's statement, in a letter to the Morning Chro- 
nicle; and supplies the petition of a congregation of Baptist Dissen- 
ters in Romney Street, Westminster; adding at the same time his 
belief that similar petitions would be generally adopted by the Metro. 
politan Dissenters. The truly Christian and enlightened Baptists of 
Romney Street express themselves in these terms— 

“Your petitioners feel deeply impressed with the conviction, that, in proportion as 
governments are based upon Christianity, and follow out its principles, so will their 
administration be beneficial both to the governors and the governed. That such being 
the conscientious opinion of your petitioners, they greatly deplore the present situation 
of her Majesty's provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. That as our holy religion in- 
culeates ‘ peace on earth, and good-will towards all men,’ and as war is contrary to its 
divine precepts, and (especially when aggressive) destructive of every principle of 
morality, your petitioners feel themselves called upon, in the performance of a most 
sacred and solemn duty, to protest against it. That your petitioners humbly pray your 
Honourable House to adopt such measures as to your Honourable House may seem meet 
to put an end tothe unnatural contest now existing in her Majesty’s American Colo- 
nies; and, by a course of concession and conciliation, to restore to the Mother Country 
the alienated affections of our fellow citizens of Canada, who, your petitioners believe, 
are jastly entitled to equal rights and privileges with themselves.” 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Marylebone was held en 
Tuesday, at the Mechanics Institution, Circus Street, New Road, “ to 
take into consideration the present alarming condition of Canada.” 
According to the announcement in the handbills, the chair was to haye 
been taken at seven o’clock precisely, and at that hour the large room 
of the Institution was crowded to excess. Considerable impatience 
was manifested by the meeting, at the Committee of management or 
the Chairman not making their appearance till within a few minutes of 
eight o’clock ; when Mr. Roebuck appeared on the platform, and was 
unanimously called to the chair. Mr. Roebuck then explained the 
objects of the meeting— 4 

Certain persons were inclined to condemn the course which he and his friend 
were pursuing. He, with others, thought it best to meet their fellow country- 
men,.and discuss with them the present, position of Canadian affairs. This 
had been called a very improper course ; but he was determined te persevere in 
it—to go before the People—to discuss the question —to meet opposition—to 
answer objections and refute them—but to speak no treason, because they felt 
none. (Loud cheers.) They had then met to consider whether it would be 
requisite for their material welfare, feelings, and honour, to go to war with Ca+ 
nada. He wished to learn from the various meetings which he was resolved to 
attend, the real feelings of the People of England on this subject. ‘This course 
was denounced as very culpable, at the present day: but he had for such a 
course the precedental authority of the present Ministers themselves. ( Cheers, 
and laughter.) In 183] and 1832, when the Reform Bill was uader discussion, 
the present Ministers, the greater part of whom were then in power, were 
exceedingly. glad that such large and overwhelming meetings of the People 
should take place as would infuse fear into certain parties. He was now deter- 
mined to follow their example, and to invite public meetings, that the People 
might: understand the subject in discussion, and give such directions to their 
Representatives in Parliament as would prevent the Ministers from going to 
war with their fellow subjects in Canada. Mr. Roebuck entered into a ie 
tulation of the views and arguments which he urged on this subject at the 
Crown and Anchor meeting. There was a writer in the Times who si 
himself ** No Traitor,” and daily recommended that he should be sent to the 
Tower. (Zaughter.) But he would tell ‘* No Traitor” that he would dee 
seribe himself much better if he subscribed himself ** A Canadian Merchant, 
with bankruptcy staring him in the face.” But however Lord Gosford might 
arrest M. Papineau and the other leaders of the people in Canada, it would 
take the British Government a long time to solaiies before they would arrest 
the leaders of the People in this country. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Savage moved the first resolution, to the effect that the meeting 
declared the successive Governments of this country alone respansible 
for all the horrors of the civil war in Canada ; that oppression and.injuse 
tice had characterized the conduct of the Governments towards the 
people of Canada; and that the meeting sympathized with their Cana- 
dian brethren. This resolution was seconded by Mr. Vincent, aad 
carried unanimously. 

Colonel Thompson then addressed the meeting— 

He bad intended to stay at home, not from a disinclination to serve, but a 
belief that it might be economy for future service. He came now, because the 
gn Tory organ, the Times, had that day thought it worth while to threaten 

im for what he had said at a larger meeting. He came to make a politic use 
of this, by repeating and confirming every thing he had said before. ( Cheers.) 
He had said that, with his will, the resolution proposed to the Westminster 
meeting should have been, “ That the attempt of the Ministers of the Crown 
to seize on the supplies in Canada against the consent of the Representative 
Assembly, is an act of treason, which the British people, if they are wise, will 
punish when they are able.” (Loud cheers.) And for proof, he had referred 
to the fact, that a greater than they—-( Loud cheers) —had been brought to eon« 
digo punishment for the very attempt that Ministers were now engaged in, 
This was his answer to those threats; but this was notall. He, too, stood 
therefor the Queen; and threw the name of traitor upon all who, professing 
to support her title to the throne, denied that the punishments inflicted on the 
cpeted fail were just, legal, honourable, and glorious. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) For his part, he would stand on no nice fence, as to what precise 
orem of grievance might justify resistance. Suffice it for him, that the 

inisters in their insanity and viebatles had chosen to run upon that parti- 
colar breach of constitutional law, which had been stamped by a civil war and 
change of dynasty, as justifying resistance, and breaking up the compact between 
the People and the Government. The whole was only a rehearsal ; one old 
and acknowledged right of the people was to be broken down to day, and ano« 
ther to-morrow ; and all the while a possible successor to the throne was looks 
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ing forward to the chance of repeating the tragedy upon ourselves. But we 
were told that taking the supplies by furce was not to be Fesisted : submit, and 
trust to the benevolence of the victorious tyranny ' Was this the way our an- 
cestors had acted; or was it the way men acted 10 private life? If they heard 
the cry of rape, did they say to the injured, Tet him have his will, and wait to 
see what he will do for you afterwards? ( Cheers.) Once more he exhorted the 
meeting to consider, that an old and admitted right of the British People, 
which their fathers had bought with their blood, was now at stake. (Continued 
cheering.) 

_ Several other speakers followed, and ,the meeting did not separate 
till half-past ten. 


A meeting of the Westminster Liberal Association, which appears 
to be asort of Whig electioneering club, was held on Wednesday, at 
the Kent and Sussex Hotel, Jermyn Street ; Mr. Gilbert Pouncey in 
the chair. Resolutions were passed disapproving of the meeting at the 
Grown and Anchor. At this meeting, Mr. H. B. Fearon read a 
* protest,” after the manner of the Peers in Parliament, against the 
proceedings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern: it was subsequently 
signed by Mr. De Vear, Mr. Pouncey, the Mr. Arber, and three others. 
From this important document we extract two items— 

« Because the meeting, when so assembled, was not in truth or fact a mecting 
of the electors of Westminster, although falsely passing itself under that 
designation ; ant of the fourteen names reported to have taken the lead upon 
the occasion, the majority (the Chairman included) are believed not to be 
electors of Westminster.” 

« Because, as friends of liberty and of reform in Church and in State, as 
friends of the happiness and prosperity of our country, we deeply regret and 
wholly repudiate the doctrines propounded in our names as electors of West- 
minster at that meeting—doctrines which (in relation to the duties of the 
Canadians) held up for imitation at this time, and under present circumstances, 
the execution of Charles at Whitehall, and exhorted our brethren in Ireland 
not to rely for the redress of their grievances upon the present slow and con- 
stitational mode of obtaining such, but to imitate the Canadian revolt, and 
resort to rebellion and civil war.” 

As the meeting at the Crown and Anchor was avowedly a meeting 
of the inhabitants, not of the electors of Westminster,—being summoned 
asa meeting of the “ inhabitants” by public advertisement,—we are 
astonished ‘1... a gentleman of Mr. Fearon’s respectability and fair- 
nes° ".2u.d Lave put forth so incorrect a statement as that quoted. 

Resolutions were passed on Wednesday, at a meeting of the inba- 
bitants of St. Pancras, censuring the conduct of the Whig Ministers 
in regard to Canada. 

It is intended to give Mr. 
and Anchor on Saturday the 
the chair. 

A report of the death of Mr. Holmes, High Bailiff of Southwark, 
was prevalent at the end of last week ; and Mr. Harvey and Mr. Charles 
Pearson were put forward as candidates for the office, which is worth 
1,000/. a year. The report was without foundation. 

cineenernoneemncenreeee 


-In the Court of Queen’s Bench, yesterday, Sir William Follett 
showed cause against a rule, obtained last term, 


O'Connell a ans dinner at the Crown 
17th of February; Colonel Evans in 


to’ prohibit’ the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from givitg judgment in a 
cause brought before them by way of appeal froma judgment of Sir 
Herbert Jenner in the Arches Court. Sir Herbert Jenner had con- 
firmed the validity of a Church-rate, imposed by the parish authorities 
of Kensington. Mr. Farley, the defendant, appealed to the Privy 
Council; and then obtained a rule to prevent the Privy Council from 
proceeding to try his own appeal. The Court unanimously discharged 
the rule; observing that the Privy Council was the proper court of 
appeal from the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
’ At Bow Street, on Thursday, Mr. Henry Napier, a gentleman of 
good family, was committed for trial on a charge of bigamy. 


ne 


The Royal Exchange of London is now a heap of ruins. A de- 
structive fire has laid waste this celebrated building. The flames were 
first discovered on Wednesday night, issuing from that portion of the 
edifice called Lloyd's Coffeeroom, in the north-east corner opposite the 
Bank. It was then about half-past ten o'clock; but the fire, it 1s 
supposed, had been burning for nearly two hours. The alarm was 
given by one of the watchmen of the Bank: for, strange to say, there 
is no watchman attached to the Exchange. It was some time before 
an entry was effected into the Court-yard of the Exchange, as the 
gates were closed, ‘and resisted the attempts of the firemen and police 
who first reached the spot to force them open. It does not appear 
why the keys were not at onc® procured. After the arrival of the en- 
gines, a further delay occurred, from the necessity of thawing the hose 
and works of the engines: the night was bitterly cold, and the wind 
blowing strongly from the north-east. By twelve o'clock, the whole 
of the long range of offices belonging to the Royal Exchange Insur- 
ance Company, Lloyd’s establishment, including the Captain’s room, 
the Coffeeroom, an the underwriters’ offices, were one mass of fire; 
and the flames rapidly extended to the south-west part of the qua- 
draugle. The Bank and the neighbouring churches and buildings 
were brilliantly illuminated; and the spectacle, though awful, was 
unequalled grandeur. 

At about one o'clock, the fire rapid] approached the new tower 
ecected about twenty years 880 ; and much alarm was felt lest it should 
full over against the buildings on the south side of Cornhill. A strange 
sensation was produced by the chiming of the bells during the fire : the 
oid and favourite tunes of ‘“* There’s nae luck about the house,” “ Life 
let us cherish,” and the national anthem of “ God save the Queen,” 
were heard in their turns amidst the shouts of the firemen and popes 
and the crash of falling masses of stone and timber. The bells, eight 
in number, fell one alter another, carrying along with them the roof, 
stone-work, and the arch over the centre entrance, to the pavement. 

The north, the west, and eo part of the south side of the building, 
were destroyed by half-past three 5 and the fire had reached the east side, 
The inhabitants of Sweeting’s Alley were employed in removing the va- 
luable property contained in their shops. By great exertion, the east side 
of Sweeting’s Alley was saved, but the west was almost entirely burat 
down, thus completing the destruction of the Royal Exchange. | The 
statues of the Kings and Queens, placed in niches on the four sides of 





the interior of the quadrangle, were all thrown upon the pavement ; but 
the statue of King Charles the Second, in the centre, sustained little 
or no injury. 

The fire was not completely got under till nearly neon on Thursday ; 
but the principal ravages had been committed before five. 

The Lord Mayor, with several Aldermen and other City authorities, 
were present during the greater part of the conflagration: and the 
policemen were assisted by a party of soldiers from the Tower and the 
guard of the Bank. The crowd generally conducted themselves in 
an orderly manner, and gave less hindrance than usual to the firemen. 

The following details of the damage to private property have bees 
published— 

IN THE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 

The Lord Mayor's Court offices entirely destroyed, with the books and papers, 
desks, &e. No. 12, the offices of Messrs. Broughton and Grins-sad, stock- 
brokers, partially consumed. No. 11, Mr. Robert Peake, English and Foreign 
stockbroker, destroyed. No. 10, Messrs. De Hague and Holmes, brokers, 
gutted by the flames. No. 9, Messrs. Davis and Swift, stockbrokers, destroyed. 
No. 8, Messrs. John Forster and Sons, brokers, nearly consumed. No. 7, 
Messrs. Richards, Sutton, and Sons, brokers, nearly consumed. No. 4, Hore’s 
Steam-packet Office, to Dundee and Perth, totally destroyed. No. 3, Messrs. 
Jarvis, Bethell, and Sons, stationers, greatl damaged. No. 2, Messrs. Withers 
and Scorer, notaries, destroyed. No. 1, Williams and Co. chronometer, watch, 
and clock makers, destroyed. The office of the London and Croyden Railway 
is greatly damaged by the water from the engines. : 

CORNHILL. 

No. 98, Williamson and Co., silversmiths and watchmakers, totally destroyed. 
We understand that some portion of the valuable steck was removed before the 
fire reached the shop. 

No. 97, Messrs. Chappell and Co., news-agents and booksellers. The shop 
and its contents were consumed ; the stock of papers and books in the shop waa 
partly removed, the remainder fell a prey to the dlemes. 

No. 88, the shop of Messrs. Effingham Wilson and Co., is greatly damaged 
by fire and water. A great portion of the valuable stock was removed before 
the flames reached the south-east angle of the Exchange. 

No. 82, Messrs. Blight and Co., stutioners, nearly destroyed. 
No. 90, Mr. Greavas, tobacconist, considerably damaged. 
There are several other shops and offices totally consumed, but the occupiers 
are unknown at present. 

SWEETING’S ALLEY. 
No. 20, Mr. Wilson, bookseller, greatly damaged, the stock by removal, 
and the shop by fire. No. 21, Mr. Joseph, boot-maker, greatly damaged by 
fire. No 19,Mr. Barber, hatter and military cap-maker, partially destroyed. 
No. 18, Mr. Button, confectioner, greatly damaged. No. 17, Messrs. Smith 
and Co., hatters, has sustained great damage. No. 16, greatly damaged. 
No. 15, Messrs. Venn and Co., notaries, considerably damaged. No. 14, 
Mr. John M. French, chronometer-maker, damaged. No. 13, Mr. J. Paw- 
ley, map and print-seller, nearly destroyed. No 12, Mr. Tent, shirt-maker, 
greatly damaged. All the shops above-named are rendered untenantable. 

On the east side of Sweeting’s Alley, the houses and shops from No. 1 to 
No. 7 inelusive, oceupied by Mr. Edith Terry, proprietor of the Turkey and 
Mediterranean Coffeehouse; Mr. Noxley, silversmit aod jeweller; Mr. Sa- 
muel Knight, printseller; Messrs. Joseph Sykes and Co., tobacconists ; 
Messrs. Henry and John Baldwin, woollea-drapers and tailors; Mr. Booth, 
hatmaker; and Messrs. Simpson and Co., tailors, are all much damaged, in 
consequence of its havin been deemed necessary to carry the hose of the 
engines through the dwellings to prevent them taking fire. 

THREADNEEDLE STREET, UNDER LLOYD'S ROOMS. 

Carter and Co., printsellers, consumed. No. 2, Mr. Hodges, totally con- 
sumed. No. 3, Mr. ——> auctioneer, entirely consumed. No. 4, a large 
shop completely burnt down. No. 5, Burrup and Blyght, consumed. No. 6, 
Forrester and Co., notaries, destroyed, with a quantity of valuable documents. 
No. 7, Mr. Witherby, optician, close to the North gate, consumed. The shops 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, and. 1}, in the occu tion of various persons are all burned 
down, with their contents ; and the shop No. 12 is greatly damaged by fire and 
water. 

Mr. Ashley, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Williams, attornies in the Lord Mayor's 

Court, which was situated in the West gallery of the Royal Exchange, have 
suffered dreanfully by the fire. All the securities and deeds in their possession, 
involving vast property, have been consumed. The loss is enormous. 
The extent of the loss occasioned by the destruction of Lloyd's rooms 
has not been ascertained. It is said that the documents relating to 
assurances effected during the last year have been saved. Until the 
immense mass of papers have been arranged and examined, it will be 
impossible to calculate the extent of the damage here. 

Owing to the one body of fire underneath the ruins at’ the aorth- 
east angle of the Exchange, it was impossible for the firemen to ascertain 
until a late hour yesterday whetber any injury had been done to Lloyd’ 
Secretary's books, which were deposited in a large iron safe inserted 
in the wall. Two engines had been playing during the latter portion 
of the day. In the presence of several of the Committee it was 
opened ; when it was discovered that the fire had reached the books. 
and partially consumed them. In the drawers were checks on the 
Bank of England to an enormous amount, and also Bank of England 
notes to the amount of, it was said, 2,500. The notes were reduced 
to a cinder ; and on the drawers being opened, the air, rushing in upon 
the tender fragments, blew them over the Exchange. They were, 
however, very carefully collected ; and the tinder of the notes was 
with much trouble and caution put ‘into a tin case, which was tuken to 
the Bank, and the words “ Bank of England,” with the numbers and 
dates, were distinctly traced. The amount will, in consequence, be 
paid to the owners. From what information could be obtained 
from the gentlemen who took possession of the box, and who were 
understood to be underwriters, it was tho usual custom of the Secretary 
not to leave any money or notes in the safe, but to deposit the 
money in the Bank ; which was done on the evening the fire took place. 
‘Fhe money and notes above mentioned, and which were found in the 
safe, belonged to a subscriber, who, in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
asked permission to deposit his money in the safe till next day; which 
was acceded to by the Secretary. Some idea may be formed of his state 
of mind on arriving at the Exchange on the following morning, to see 
it on fire ; and he was in a state of distraction until the finding of the 
cinders of the notes, yesterday, in some measure calmed his feelings. 

The underwriters are severe sufferers ; having left sums of money to& 
large amount in their desks, which no doubt will never be recovered. 

During the confusion on the discovery of the fire, in removing som? 
desks from @ room in the north-east corner, in addition to the 500 
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Bank of England notes which were taken to St. Michael's Church 
twenty sovereigns in a bag were thrown out of the window: the bag 
purst, and the sovereigns rolled about the pavement: they were all 
picked up by the mob, who appropriated them to their own use. 

It is understood that the Gresham Committee, who are trustees of 
the Royal Exchange, had insured the building in the sum of 32,0002., 
and their tenants different parts of it to the amount of 15,0002. more. 
The Gresham Committee, however, are said to owe the City of 
London 145,0002. 

The Lord Mayor has offered the Guildhall for the use of the mer- 
chants, (but it is said that the South Sea House will be preferred,) 
as a temporary place of meeting. For the present, “ Lloyd’s” is re- 
moved to the London Tavern. 

Cornhill and ‘Threadneedle Street are barricadoed. The entrance 
to the Bank is from Lothbury and Bartholomew Lane; and the 
thoroughfare from the Poultry to Leadenhall Street is for the present 
through Lombard and Gracechurch Streets. 

Only one serious accident is reported: a man had his legs broken 
by the falling of a chimney. 

It is said that the bell-tower must be blown up, and that a corps of 
Sappers and Miners from Woolwich will be employed on that duty. 

he safety-vaults under the Exchange, now covered with ruins, 
contain account-books and valuable documents belonging to most of 
the London bankers; it is feared that much damage has been done to 
this property by the water, of which there was yesterday morning four 
feet in the vaults. 

The Royal Exchange Assurance Company have purchased the 
house lately occupied by Esdaile and Co., where the business of the 
concern will in future be carried on. 





On Thursday night, a meeting of the Court of Aldermen was helda 
the Mansionhouse; when ‘the Lord Mayor stated that the City sea 
had been lost in the fire. This instrument was of great importance, as 
documents of various kinds, prepared for foreign countries, would be 
void without the City seal. Mr. Woodthorpe, the Town-clerk, said 
that he had an accurate drawing of the original seal, and had ordered 
Mr. Wyon to prepare a new one. The Recorder said, unless the 
Common Council ordered a new seal to be made, a document with the 
substitute seal ordered by Mr. Woodthorp would be legally, though 
not morally, a forgery. After some discussion, it was agreed to postpone 
the consideration of the subject till Monday next; and in the mean 
time, a diligent search is to be made for the old seal. 

A public meeting was held on Thursday evening, at Exeter Hall, 
for the purpose of establishing a School for the promotion of Design, 
and diffusing a knowledge and love of the fine arts among the people. 
Mr. Ewart was in the chair; and addressed the meeting at consider- 
able length upon the advantages of the Fine Arts, in prosecuting the 
businesses of the engine-meker, the builder, the upholsterer and. deco- 
rator, the coachmaker, the goldsmith and jeweller, the patterm-drawef, 
the tailor, and many others whose pursuits were connected with de- 
signing, modelling, and colouring. As a practical illustration of the 
importance of the arts in these matters, Mr. Ewart illustrated the suc- 
cessful adaptation of the designs of the ancients to purposes of ordi- 
nary use by the ingenious Mr. Wedgewood, in his beautiful specimens 
of pottery. The galleries of Berlin, of Dresden, the Louvre, and the 
Vatican, had evidently had their effect upon the taste of the people of 
the Continent ; and the additional use made of the British Museum, 
by its being made more public, he did not doubt had produced its effect 
upon our own population. The further dissemination of such effects 
expected to arise from similar causes, was the purport of the meeting. 
It was proposed to carry into effect the objects of the society by esta- 
blishing a school, in which a course of lectures should be delivered at 
an extremely small expenditure. The subjects of the lectures would 
be geometry and drawing, modelling, light, shade, and colour, human 
figure and anatomy, zoology, botany, antiquities and heraldry, architec- 
ture and machinery; and technical lectures, in which the foregoing 
subjects would be specially applied to the respective trades to which 
they more particularly appertained. Resolutions in support of these 
objects, after Mr. Wyse, M.P., and some others, had supported the 
intentions of the proposed society, were then agreed to. The meeting 
was rather numerously attended ; and models and casts were exhibited 
in the room, a collection of which it is intended to attach to the insti- 
tution for the benefit of the pupils. 





é An alarming fire broke out yesterday morning, about half-past three 
o'clock, at the mansion of Lord Cowper, in May Fair. Several en- 
gines arrived ; and by their joint exertions the fire was subdued, after 
destroying a considerable part of the building on the side next to 
Curzon Street. Lord Chesterfield, whose mansion was at one time 
thought to be in some danger, was among the most active: he himself 
worked for a considerable time at an engine, and ordered beer to be 
distributed among the men. The house has been undergoing repair, 
and fortunately the furniture was not removed into it. The fire is 


stated to have originated from the flue of a hot-air stove on ibe 
Premises, 


—_ 


The weather, which till lately was so unusally mild, has within the 
pe week changed its character, and gone to an opposite extreme 
: unusual cold. During the greater part of Wednesday and Thurs- 

mi snow fell more or less. The navigation of the Thames is im- 
- by masses of floating ice. The streets are in a dangerous con- 
> re or pearens and some serious accidents have been occasioned 
7 +0 - Thursday a thick fog came over the metropolis ; and in the 
po er ood of the Bank and the Mansionhouse, where, in conse- 
= i of the fire at the Exchange, the crowd was unusually great, it 

te ag in the extreme to ride or walk. Vehicles of every 
a ption were driven against each other; bat we have not heard of 

— accident from this cause. Petty thefts were frequent. 

‘ pen of water at Kensington and in the Parks were yester- 
= vered with skaiters. Four persons broke through the ice, but 

Te rescued by men belonging to the Humane Society, 





Che Country. 


Akout 270 Tories of Cumberland gave Sir James Graham a dinner, 
at Carlisle, on Thursday week. Sir James entertained the company 
with along speech on the subject of his own wrongs. To take his 
account, Sir James is the worst-used of living men. Discarded b 
both Whigs and Radicals,—hunted, as he says, like a mad dog, throug 
the streets of Carlisle,—his only refuge is in the bosom of the Lowther 
party in Cumberland. Never did disappointed politician cut a more 
itiable figure than Sir James Graham. He should take a lesson from 
Les Stanley, who disdains to complain of his disappointment, or to 
reproach his former friends, save in the excitement of hot de- 
bate. The difference between come and Graham is this,—Stanley 
speaks like a man who has got rid of the Whigs, and exults at the 
separation ; whilst Grabam whimpers and whines, and exclaims in a 
tone half spiteful half lackadaisical, “ 1¢ was too bad in you to kick 
me down stairs.” Sir James, however, had some fair hits at the - 
Whigs: and from this part of his speech we can make an extract. 

“6T koow that without Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, and Mr. 
Sheil, the Government could not make head against its opponents. Yet these 
are the men who advocate those changes which now, at the eleventh hour, Lord 
John Russell declares his intention to oppose. Mr. Wakley, the friend of the 
Ministers, says he supports them because they are ‘squeezable ;’ whilst Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey says there is no straw, however paltry and filthy, at 
which they will not catch. Let me illustrate this gentleman’s meaning. We 
know how much has been said about the ‘Spottiswoode gang.’ It was @ 
dangerous conspiracy, which was to be put down by the Government with a 
rigour beyond the law. An honourable gentleman, believing that Ministers 
meant to do what they intimated, and that he would therefore obtain their sup- 

rt, made a strong motion on the subject. — advised him to withdraw it; 
But a difficulty in point of form having presented iteelf to the adoption of this 
course, the House of Commons actually witnessed the spectacle of Lord John 
Russell the Secretary of State for the Home Department, Lord Howick the 
Secretary of War, Lord Morpeth the Secretary for Ireland, endeavouring to 
run out of the House, to escape a division ; and nee they were brought 
back by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and compelled by the rules of the House to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject. And. God save the mark, they followed Sir 
Robert Peel out of the House, and voted against the unfortunate gentleman 
whom they had induced te bring forward the motion! If I had not lived to see 
the contrary, I would have said that such slippery trickery conduct could not 
be supported for one hour by the Representatives of the British People. There 
ma See been more wicked Governments—there may have been more powerful 
and dangerous Governments—but I defy any one to produce from the history of 
our country a more shabby Government than the present. Isay it with regret, 
duplicity is its characteristic; and the historian who hands down its deeds to 
future time will tell posterity, that it was worthy only of the contempt of a 
great people—that, whilst clinging to office with a tenacity unexampled, it had 
neither the head, the heart, nor the courage to govern with propriety. I shall 
be told, forsoath, * You are denouncing your old colleagues.’—Oh ! 1 owe these 
old colleagues s large debt of gratitude. It will be said, ‘ This is the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, or at least it is currying out the principle of Lord Grey’s 
Administration,’ “Lord Grey’s Administration! Where is Lord Grey? Where 
is the Duke of Richmond? “Where is Lerd Durham? Where is Lord Ripon? 
Where is Lord Althorp ? Where is Lord Brougham? Ay, echo answers, 
‘Where? His Lordship is sunk in the very dregs of Demecracy—is mingled 
with the lees of White Conduit House. 1 saw him once the Lord Chineellor 
of England—the keeper of the King’s conscience—the first law adviser of the 
Crown: I saw him standing at the foot of the Throne, when his Royal master, 
hy advice in which Lord Brougham participated, hurled defence at him whom 
his Lordship justly designated as ‘the mendicant agitator of Lrelavd.’ I have 
seen this same Lord Brougham, who boasted of his daily correspondence with 
Royalty, writing a Jetter—a most obsequious letter—to some chairman of a 
meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, apologizing for his absence, and 
regretting that he was not present when that very Mr. O'Connell proposed at 
that same meeting the establishment in England of an association, to be formed 
on the model of that association which Lord Brougham concurred with his col- 
leagues in endeavouring to put down by statuary euactments beyond the reach 
of the common law.” 

At this dinner, Sir James Graham proposed the health of Lord 
Lowther, in a “ flowing bumper! ” 

Sir Francis Burdett figured at a Tory dinner in Derby on Tuesday 
ast. 

A meeting of Liberals was to be held in Liverpool on Thursday, to 
petition Parliament for the Ballot and Suffrage- extension. 

The Working Men’s Association of Leeds assembled, to the number 
of 1,500 persons, on Monday evening, at the Commercial Buildings of 
that town, to protest against the conduct of Ministers towards Canada, 
and the New Poor-law. The principal speakers were Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, Dr. Taylor of Glasgow, Mr. Augustus Beaumont of New- 
castle, and Mr. Feargus O'Connor. 


Mr. Hawley, an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, has issued an 
order, prohibiting even the smallest donation to paupers in the Cheshire 
Westham Union Workhouse, from their friends or relations. There 
appears to be no sufficient reason for thus aggravating the severity of 
workhouse discipline. It would be easy to prevent the admission of 
spirits, or any thing improper for the inmates ; but under this regula- 
tion the most innocent presents are prohibited. 

We perceive that several of the country papers, noticing the death of 
Mr. R. Childs of Bungay, call the deceased “ of Anti. Church-rate 
notoriety,”—mistaking him for Mr. John Childs, who we trust will 
live long to aid the cause of Reform in Bungay and elsewhere. 

The Tyne Mercury states that the Berwick and Kelso Warder has 
been printed on stamps with the distinctive die of the Newcastle 
Journal, 

Earl Fitzwilliam is at the present moment most liberally assisting in 

the building and enlarging no fewer than six churches in this neigh- 

bourhood,—viz. a subscription of 5001. towards the erection of a church 

at Thorpe; a liberal sum for a new church at Kimberworth; 5000. in 

aid of the rebuilding of Rawmarsh Church; and the entire cost of en= 

larging the churches of Tinsley, Wentworth, and Tankersley, for the 

accommodation of the poor in their respective parishes. In addition 

to this munificence towards the Church, we may add, that within the 

last few years his Lordship and his revered and venerable father have 

expended many thousands of pounds in the erection of the churches of 

Swinton, Hoyland, and Greasbrough.— Doncaster Gazette. 





We are sorry to have to record another dreadful accident upon the 
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London and Birmingham Railway, in the vicinity of Gayton, near 
Northampton. A man engaged upon one of the Waggon-trains was 
thrown across the train, and almost the-vhole train passed over his 
body before the motion could be checked. It is needless to say that 
the poor fellow was killed upon the spot.—Northampton Herald. 

Property in jewels, bank-notes, and gold, worth 1,200/., was stolen 
last week from Hooton Hall, the seat of Sir Thomas Stanley, in 
Cheshire. A discharged female servant is in custody on suspicion of 
being the thief. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell, highly to his credit, bas been exerting himself with 
even more than ordinary vigour to put down a reckless and injurious 
system of combination among the workpeople of Dublin. At two 
public meetings he encountered furious opposition from the leading 
combinators: but we are happy to say, that at the last and most nu- 
merous assembly, which was held at the Corn Exchange on Monday 
last, he was supported by a very large majority, and carried resolutions 
denouncing “the system of terror, or base, inhu‘van, and unchristian 
outrages and murders, perpetrated in the city of. Dublin.” As a mea- 
sure of peace, a subscription was set on foot to build a Tradesman’s 
Hall in Dublin; to which Mr. O'Connell contributed 1001. In his 
‘attack upon the system of combination, Mr. O’Connell has been pow- 
erfully supported by Mr. Staunton. 


The Dublin papers are raising a question with regard to the Bauk of 
Treland. It is stated that the charter of the Bank of Ireland expired 
on the Ist of January 1837, and could be called in, by the terms of it, 
within twelve months from that time, on receiving notice from Mr. 
Spring Rice that he was prepared to pay off the sum of 2,600,000/. 
due by the British Government to that Bank. Had he done so at the 
date referred to, the charter would of course be completely run out 


‘on the Ist instant; but the' understanding is in Dublin, that instead of 


taking that decisive step, Mr. Spring Rice has, as usual, temporized, 
by referring the matter to the Committee of the House of Commons 
This is, however, doubtful; and the greater 
hue pr is, that he suffers the matter to stand over altogether, 
eaving the Bank of Ireland to the enjoyment, for an indefinite period, 
of all its exclusive privileges, It is to be hoped, however, that on the 
meeting of Parliament, the subject will not be allowed to be passed 
over in silence; and that the question may at once be fairly argued and 
brought to issue, whether or not the longer continuance of such mono- 
polies is expedient. If any thing like experiment is presumed to be 
required in such a case, which in point of fact it is not, there would be 
great advantage in beginning with the Bank in Dublin; and, from 
the working of a new system there, the Government would be the 
better prepared for grappling with the greater grievance nearer home.— 
Times. 

The popular sympathy in Dublin is undoubtedly with the Papineau 
party; not from any anti-English sentiment, but because they have 
derived the notion Foote their own experience that it is impossible a 
people could resort to arms without the gravest provocation. Besides, 
a knowledge that a large portion of the emigrants are Orangemen leads 
to the belief that pranks have been played beyond the Atlantic similar 
to those which have made Ireland a hot-bed of dissension, and which, 
until lately, showed that caste had the privilege of crime. As regards 
the question of religion, I am perfectlyjsatisficd that it does not in any- 
wise form an ingredient in the sympathy manifested. The case would be 
just the same if the party conceiving themselves aggrieved were Pro- 
testants, and the friends of the official Catholics. The affinity of 
creed is lost in the love of liberty ; and if the Catholicism of the Ca- 
wadians shall be found to give additional keenness to the good-will of 
the multitude here for the cause of the habitans of the colony, we may 
thank the Tory organs which first drugged the cup with the bitter ingre- 
dient. It is curious that the feeling I have described is altogether un- 
accompanied by any hostility to the British Government: the desire 
for the-success of the popular party where it exists, is active, while its 
apparent consequence, a wish for defeat and disgrace to the British 
troops, does not appear to follow. Had the Government madea single 
concession to the Canadians, had they followed the course adopted 


towards the Irish ia 1829, passed coincidentally a measure of relief and 


one of coercion, rebellion would have found little if any sympathy 


here.— Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 





SCOTLAND. 

Upwards of 1500 persons assembled in the Cowgate Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, on Monday evening,—Mr. Gillon, M.P., in the chair,—and 
passed a series of resolutions respecting the conduct of the British 
Government towards Lower Canada. The first five resolutions con- 
tained a brief statement of the case of the Colonists against the Colo- 
nial Office: the sixth resolution, which we subjoin, declares the 
opinion of the meeting as to the course which ought to be pursued 
towards Canada under existing cireumstances— 

“ That, while neither justifying the Colonists in their insurrection, nor 
vindicating the measures of Government which led to that result, this meeting 
is deeply impressed with the conviction, that the dictates of humanity, the 
precepts of religion, and the true interests of the community, alike lead to the 
conclusion, that the war, unhappily begun, should not be further prosecuted ; 
and that, if the Colonists cannot be governed by the Mother Country with 
art consent, a peaceful separation ‘should as speedily as possible be ef- 

cted. 

It was voted that an address to the Queen, founded on the resolu- 
tions, should be presented to her Majesty by Lord Melbourne; a peti- 
tion to the House of Peers by Lord Brougham, and to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Hume. ‘The principal speakers at the meeting 
were Mr. Gillon, the Reverend Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Russell, Mr. Bur- 
ton, and Mr. Tait. It was a decent and genuine meeting of Edin- 
burgh citizens, minus the usual Whig leaders, and also minus the 
itinerant agitators Mr. Feargus O’ Connor andCo., who bad a separate 
affair of their own. The mention of Lord Brougham was received 
with high favour, and that of the Ministers with aversion.. 

The Dissenters in Edinburgh are alarmed at the understood inten- 
tion of Ministers to grant additional endowment to the Church of 
Scotland out of the Bishops’ teinds. As a specimen of the spirit 





which actuates the more zealous of the Dissenters on this question, 


take a passage from a speech of the Reverend Mr. Marshall at a 
recent meeting of the Central Board of Dissenters in Edinburgh— 

** Ts it not ashame, Sir, that such a want should be found? Is it nota 
shame to the clergy of the Church of Scotland, that they should be found cla- 
mouring for a new endowment? Ay, and ashame to her Majesty’s Ministers 
that they sould be suspected of an inclination to grant it? I protest’against 
this endowment, on many grounds; and I am sure that my protest will be re- 
echoed by the whole Dissenters of this kingdom. In the first place, I protest 
against it as an act of dishonesty,—the basest, the foulest dishonesty, on the part 
of the Liberal Members of Parliament for Scotland, if they shall be found vot- 
ing for it. They know that they obtained their seats by the exertions of the 
Dissenters ; they know that they obtained them on the express condition that 
they should oppose this endowment. Next, I protest against it as an act of 
ingratitude,—vile ingratitude and treachery on the part of her Majesty's Minis- 
ters, if they shall be found offering to grant it. hey know that the questioa 
of endowments was a testing question at the late election; and they know that 
had it not been for the Dissenters of Scotland, they would have been left in a 
minority at the commencement of the session. Next, I protest against this en- 
dowment asa boon to men who deserve no boon,—a boon to the clergy of the 
Scottish Kirk, whom, as a body, I scruple not to call the enemies of their coun- 
try—the enemies of the very people among whom they are stationed, and of 
whose souls they profess to take the oversight.” 


The trial of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, for conspiracy, (the capital 
charge having been abandoned,) was proceeding in Edinburgh at the 
date of the last accounts, and was not expected to close till Wednesday 
or Thursday. The Court prohibited the publication of any part'of 
the proceedings until the trial should close. 





Miscellaneous. 

The under-named officers, appointed to a particular service in Canada, 
sailed from Liverpool for that colony on the 8th—Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cox, Majors Williams and M’Phail, and Captains De Rottenburg and 
Swan. The following embark on Tuesday next for the same destina- 
tion—Lieutenant-Colonels Gascoigne, Nickle, and Loring, Major 
Head, and Captain Jasper Creagh. Major-General John Clitherow, 
formerly of the Scots Fusileer Guards, has been appointed to a com- 
mand in Canada, for which colony he embarks at Liverpool on Tues- 
day next.— 7imes. 

Late on Saturday, the Inconstant frigate, with the first division of 
the Ninety-third Highlanders, sailed from Cove for Halifax. She 
was towed out of the harbour by the Juno steamer; and as she has had 
a fair wind, she may be expected to make a quick passage. The 
Pique, which is to take out the remainder of this fine regiment, has 
not yet returned.— Cork Reporter. 

Sir J. Hamilton, the late M.P. for Sudbury, proceeds to Canada, 
as one of the newly-appointed field-officers, to organize the Militia. — 
Globe. 

Major W. F. Williams, who has taken despatches to Canada, and 
was selected for a particular.service there, was for many years in the 
Eighty-fifth Regiment, and very dangerously wounded at Bladens- 
burgh, ; be also served in the Peninsula. 

Major-General Sir Amos Norcott, who was relieved in the com- 
mand of the Southern district, Ireland, a short time since, on account 
of indisposition, died at Cork on Monday last. By his demise a pen- 
sion for distinguished services reverts to the Crown.— Post. 

Under an order from the Horse Guards, a bounty is offered through- 
out the different regiments for men willing to volunteer service in 
Canada. It will not directly interfere with the efficient force in Ire- 
land, as it leaves opportunity to the different regiments to recruit at 
their leisure, while it insures picked men for the campaign in the 
colony.— Post. 

The Light Regiments sent to Canada, and for embarkation, viz. the 
Forty-third, Seventy-tirst, and Eighty- fifth, are to be clothed in grey— 
a cloth very much the colour of the bark of the tree. This is a very 
proper change, as there will be much bush-fighting, and our red coats 
will not be so good an object for the American and Canadian riflémen; 
the two battalions of the Rifle Brigade will be added to the force.— 


Her Majesty's ship Malabar, seventy-four, Captain Sir William 
Montagu, has been paid off, at Devonport; and will be recommissioned 
to receive troops, supposed for Canada. 

The transport system, which has hitherto operated so prejudicially 
to the comfort of the soldier and the interests of the public, is likely 
to undergo an essential change, as an experiment is now making of fit- 
ting up several men-of-war as troop ships, which will demonstrate the 
inexpediency of paying a high rate-of freight for the conveyance of 
soldiers in crazy, ill-conditioned transports, at a period when hundreds 
of the finest vessels that ever bore the British flag are absolutely rotting 
in our harbours for want of employment. It is said that the vessels 
fitting up contain the most ample accommodation, and are inact com- 
plete specimens of a floating barrack, where every officer will have bis 
cabin, and every soldier a comfortable berth.—Evening Paper. 

If we are to judge from the manner in which the Cavalry has been 
selected for Canada, we should be inclined to suppose that the depot 
system, so much complained of in the Infantry, is about to be extended 
to this arm of ‘the service; as out of the five squadrons intended for 
America, three are to be taken from the Queen’s Dragoon Guards, 
and the remaining two from the Seventh Hussars; thus leaving at 
home a squadron of each regiment, and giving us very ample cause for 
our surmises.— Times. 


Mr. Hume has addressed a letter to the Sun, citing the recorded 
opinions of Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Lord Stanley, in justification-of the Canadian revolt. 

It is said that Doctor Wolfred Nelson, Bouchette, editor of the 
Quebec Liberal, and Jalbert, who killed Lieutenant Weir, had been 
taken prisoners. Papineau’s papers, according to a doubtful account, 
in a private letter from Montreal, have been seized; and among them 
some “hizhly treasonable” letters from Mr. Hume and Mr. Roe- 
buck. If :he whole story is not a fabrication, the writer's notions of 
treason m ist be tinged by his own fierce partisanship. 

The M ntreal Courier recommends that a special commission shall 
be issued i.umediately for the trial of the ‘‘imprisoned traitors ;” for, it 
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adds, “it would be ridiculous to fatten fellows all winter for the 
lows.” 

It is said that Captain Marryat has been making a “ valiant speech” 
at Montreal. 

The New York Evening Post contains a curious document, purport- 
ing to be the report of a Committee appointed to investigate Canadian 
grievances. The Committee profess to have examined the matter 
thoroughly; and they have come to the conclusion that the British 
Government is the tool of a junto of individuals of British and 
Scottish origin, whose too successful design has been to goad the Colo- 
nists into rebellion. Thechief motive of this clique, according to the 
American Committee, is the desire of obtaining the confiscated pro- 
perty of the Canadians. 





Mr. Jenison, Governor of Vermont, has issued a proclamation di- 
recting the people of that State to observe neutrality between the con- 


“tending parties in Canada. 


A meeting of the inhabitants of Buffalo was held in the Theatre of 
that town on the 12th of December. At this meeting Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie was present. He is described as “‘a little Scotchman, 
5 feet 5, with a big head and sandy whiskers, bearing some slight ye- 
semblance to Martin Van Buren.” The Buffalo Advertiser supplies 
the following summary of Mackenzie’s speech to the meeting— 

*¢ To prove the justice of the cause, he took the declaration of Independente, 
went through it, article by article, and stated that, in ouies partitular, the Ca- 
nadas had the same grievances, and in some cases that they were even more 
onerous. 

‘ He spoke of the government of Great Britain as good at home, but uni- 
formly bad abroad—of laws made in tke province, repealed at London after 
being six years in operation—of the enormous salaries of their public officers— 
of taxation without the consent of the taxed—of the British monopoly of the 
trade of the St. Lawrence—of packed juries, and packed Legislatures—of a 
perpetual Senate, the creatures of the Governor — of supporting church 
establishments with which the people have no sympathy—of the want 
of education, and the sequestration by the Government officers of the 
funds raised for that purpose—of colleges endowed by the King of France 
turned into British barracks—of the London Company’s land monopoly—of 
the repeated overwhelming majorities chosen by the people in the lower house, 
whose reform acts were uniformly set aside and vetoed, when 80 to 8—of his 
own repeated expulsion from the house, and his being elected Mayor of Toronto 
in consequence—of the frequent and long petitions sent to the Home Govern- 
ment, but uniformly disregarded. 

*¢ He said that the recent unfortunate rising was in consequence of a mistake 
in the time specitied in one of their despatches. They were organized, acting 
in concert with the people of the lower provinces, ruaning almost daily ex- 

resses—despatches had been sent to the different towns who had joined in the 

ague, but one of them, by accident or design, was written ‘ Tuesday’ instead 
of ‘ Thursday.’ They came on Tuesday, and made a foreed march to the 
neighbourhood of Toronto, expecting to meet the citizens of the whole province. 
They were too weak to attempt the town that night—the Government took the 
alarm—the munitions of war were placed in the hands of the retainers of the 
Executive—and the opportunity was lost. They had a slight skirmish, in 
which some three or four lost their lives—and being destitute of arms, were 
obliged to retreat. Parties were coming in in every direction, with bold hearts 
and strong hands, but they were unarmed, and there were no arms to give 
them. Why? ‘There are not probably 300 muskets in the Upper Province, 
except those in the hands of the Government. They have nothing but pitch- 
forks to oppose bayonets. 

“ He described the death of Colonel Moodie, who was shot by a sentinel, en- 
deavouring to escape, and after he had first fired on the soldier. 

“ He spoke of the interest of the United States in the freedom of the pro- 
vinces, the navigation of the St. Lawrence, the North-eastern boundary ques- 
tion, the trade of the Upper Province, its wheat, its lumber, and its millions 
of acres of the best land tn North America, and especially of the interest of 
Buffalo in the present struggle. 

‘“* They had little to contend with—a few thousand men would do the busi- 
ness inahurry. ‘There were no British troops—none but the pensioners of the 
Government, and a few of the old Tory brood, who still adhered to the prin- 
eiples for which their fathers fled from the States to this province. 

“ There is, he said, no probability of England’s debating the question. Ino 
her former struggles she had lost money, honour, men, and been shamefully de- 
feated. He had watched the progress of seventeen successful revolutions: he 
did not believe that of Canada would be an exception. 

* He had by chance seen some despatches from Government officers in the 
Lower Provinces, which got into his camp instead of going into the Post-office. 
One of them to the Commandant at Niagara said they were all rebels below, 
and made inquiries in regard to the Upper Province, recommending, moreover, 
that spies should be sent to Buffalo, as they apprehended danger from this 
quarter. 

‘* He said he was not the principal man; he acted in an humble eapacity ; 
there were leaders abler than himeelf, 

“ Thirty-five hundred had come to them—they had no arms to give them— 
they were obliged to go-home. They wanted arms—they wanted powder— 
they wanted ordnance—they wanted blankets. Of those assembled in the 
neighbourhood of Toronto there were but 200 armed. 

Would they be successful? He could not tell. They depended oa the 
‘game overruling Power that guided our fathers and protected the life of Wash- 
ington. The battle was not to the strong; he trusted that God would strike for 


e + eae 

** England could hardly spare troops or money to carry on a foreign war. It 
takes 30,000 bayonets to keep Ireland quiet; those who make war in England 
“Are tax-payers—they would Lady take money out of their pockets to oppress 
their countrymen.” 

Ata preliminary meeting, the “venerable Dr. Chapin” announced 

t some of the Canadian insurgents had taken refuge in his house, and 
that one of them was Mackenzie. Then, says the Buffalo paper— 

“* The whole vast assembly burst into a thunder of applause. Never saw we 
‘uch a seene—never heard we such a shout of exultation! Such enthusiasm 
is honourable to the feelings of our citizens. It was not Mackenzie who called 
forth such electrical feeling. A few months ago he might have come among 
"8 and excited little interest. He comes now as the champion and martyr of 
liberty. A price is set on his life by the agents of transatlantic power. That 
€ircumstance alone is enough to call out all the feeling of an American 
assembly. 

“© Fellow-citizens,’ continued the veteran, ‘ his life is in our power; he has 


* thrown himself upon our protection—will you protect him ?’ 


*< We will, we will? Bring him out!’ 
“*¢ Gentlemen, he is too fatigued—too sick, to come here to-night; but to- 


morrow night he shall address you. (Cheers.) 1 am an old man, but at the 


azard of my life will I protect those who throw themselves upon my hos- 
Pitality. If any mean scoundrels, for the sake of the reward of 4,000 dollars | 





which is offered for him, should undertake to get him, they must first walk 
over me. [am rather old to fight, but I have got a good bowie knife. | Here 
he showed one of very respectable dimensions, which was grected with three 
cheers.] Now we must act with prudence and discretion. I want six strong, 
brave young men, as good sons as God has got amongst us, to go to my house 
to-night, for fear of any attempt on the part of the Loyalists.’ 

«© A hundred !’ 

© € No, I want only six: who'll go ?’ 

«¢ ¢ [_I—I,’ was heard all over the house. A dozen sprung upon the stage.’ ” 

This is an anecdote of Mackenzie's escape— 

“ He was in disguise, and slept two nights in haystacks. Being clothed —7 
poorly, and mounted on a good charger, he was apprehended as a horse-thief 

e was armed, but did not wish to shoot the sheriff, so, to ascertain his senti- 
tents, he commenced talking politics. The officer expressed himself warmly 
in favour of Mr. Mackenzie, upon which he avowed himself, but was not able 
to convince him, until he showed him his name marked on his linen, upom 
which he was at once aided to escape. It is said that before he had got across 
the river, a party of horsemen in pursuit appeared on the opposite bank.” 


The New York Express publishes a letter from T. S. Brown, de- 
scribing the hardships and adventures of the flight from St. Charles 
into Vermont. If this is a genuine document, it proves Brown to 
possess some of the qualities desirable in a ‘ rebel "elasticity of 
spirit, and the power of enduring pain and fatigue; but certainly not 
the right stuff to makea “general.” The narrative, it will be seen, is 
full of Yankeeisms; a circumstance which needs not shake our belief 
in its genuineness, though detracting from its exact truth. It will 
not bear curtailment; and though long, it will afford considerable 
amusement. 

“One brigade of British Invincibles had been driven back ignominiously from St. 
Denis ; a second brigade had retreated, to use the fashionable word, from St. Charles 
to the safe barracks of Montreal ; when a third brigade was directed on St. Denis, and 
had arrived at St. Ours, nine miles distant. —— and myself saw that, there being no 
rising elsewhere, we were drawing the whole force of the Government to our devoted 
district; and that, though we might maintain ourselves in force, still we must retreat 
and draw the enemy after us, whereby the thirstiuess of European rage for Ameriéan 
blood would be satiated in the murder of greyhaired sires and smiling infants, not to 
meution the destruction of property, to intimidate other counties from imitating our 
example. We, therefore, told our men to go home quietly for the present, and to be in 
readiness to assemble at the first signal. For ourselves, a free pardon to all had been 
offered, upon condition of our being delivered into the hands of Government ; and we 
felt no ambition to become the vicarious sacrifice for the political offences of the county 
of Richelieu, We also imagiued that the august representative of the ruling petticoat 
of Britain might, in his ardour for an interview with two individuals who had caused 
him so much disquiet, offer a price for our heads that would reuder them a marketable 
commodity. With these considerations we determined on visiting the States. On 
Friday evening, the lst of December, and myself left St. Denis, accompanied 
by five others who considered emigration expedient. We rode all night in 
carts, and arrived next morning about day-light at St. Cesaire, where we were 
pushing on towards the townships bordering on the lines, when a man informed 
us that we were going into the geule du loup (the wolf’s throat), that guards were 
stationed along the road to intercept gentlemen moving ov especial business, and that 
it would be necessary to go through the woods, with the passes of which he was ac- 
quainted. After breakfasting, we crossed to the right or northern bank of the Yamaska 
river, and continued walking until nightfall, when we found ourselves in a tremendous 
windfall, the trees crossed in every direction, through which we forced ourselves, like 
smail fish through a salmon net, until we arrived at a swamp, when darkness prevented 
our going onward, ‘The proximity of some huts prevented our making a fire. To 
compensate for the absence of sleep during the last forty hours, I had the consolation 
of getting my back against a tree with my kuees drawn up to keep my feet out of the 
water, which refreshing posture was disturbed about two o'clock in the morning by a 
violent rain which lasted till morning. At daylight our march was resumed. The 
outer world was fair aud beautiful, bat in the forest the constant dripping from the 
trees was like a shower bath from au ice-house. A Canadian forest is not a Vermont 
wood, where you move between majestic trees and tread upon the dry elastic leaves, | 
the accumulation of ages. No, the damp, low soil throws the roots of trees to the 
surface, aud every wind overthrows them in every direction, while small brush grows 
up in every little opening thus created. Your course is a continued climbing over 
fallen logs or swimming through a thick set hedge of brush-wood, with the expedition 
of a fly through a saucer of honey. Underneath the ground is spongy, leavin; 
water in every footstep. One half the surface is covered with litle pools, whic 
being slightly frozen, kept one in coustant tremour between hope and fear and 
alternate changes of joy and sorrow, as his feet sunk or remained firm upon the 
treacherous surface, Onward we packed till night, when choosing a dry spot, we 
kindled a fire, collected hemlock branches for our beds, dried our clothes, and passed 
acomfortable night. For food we had during the day found a few small turrips, 
which the owner appeared to have left on the field for the gleaners, afier the Levitical 
law. For drink, the swamp pools furnished abundance, that we drank according to the 
custen of the Jews in the days of the Judges, whereby I perceived that we were not 
men fit for war, for none ‘lapped with their tongues,” On Monday early we reached 
the skirt of the wood, when what was our horror in discovering that we had got into 
the throat of a still stronger wolf than the one we had left behind. We were in fact 
close upon the Tory village of Granby, where a guard appeared stationed. Our guide, 
like Natty Bumpo, deceived by the clearings, had lost Lis way. Returning to the 
woods we discovered the northern branch of the Yamaska River, about a mile, whem 
—, who is of a Kentuckian frame, dashed into the water, and fording acroas, wanted 
us to follow him. By comparing the water-line upon his body by a section of corre- 
sponding height upon our own, we saw that the experiment with ourselves would ap. 
proach too nearly the sub-marine, and therefore listened to our guide’s insinuation that 
there was a better place lower down. By moving to this place we lost sight of —— 
entirely, and, upon reaching it, our guide, upon pretence of looking a little further , 
deserted us for ever. —— was gone, and we were deserted by uur guide, My compa- 
nions, five Canadians, tired of wandering in the woods, determined upon returoing to 
the Freneh settlements; but [ informed them that I must go to the States, wherever 
they might go; and, upon coming near a log-house, I decided. upon going towards it, in- 
stead of making one of those everlasting turns into the woods to avoid it, such as we had 
practised for three days. My companions remonstrated in vain. They turned into the 
woods, and I towards the house, and thus [ found myselé aloue. I neglected to mention 
that fortunately fiuding a potato patch, we regaled ourselves the second time upon the 
raw vegetable. Before leaving St. Denis 1 had lamed one of my feet, and a fall 
from a horse at St. Charles having nearly broken one of my ribs, my side was much 
inflamed, On approaching the cabin, 1 fond the only inmate an Irishwoman. Her 
husband was absent for several days—pr>bably, however, hid under some neigh- 
bouring log. Her voice was for peace, She had uothing eatable but potatoes, which 
she charitably offered to boil; but as she mentioned there was a Yankee living « mile 
further down, declining her civility, I proceeded towards his clearing. On coming to 
the house, how grateful to my ears was the sharp voice of the wife scolding her chil- 
dren, It was a Yankee voice. Upon entering the dwelling, which was composed of 
one room, without a chimney, bat with a tremendous pile of wood barniug upon a 
hearth, the smoke from which escaped through a hole in the roof, I asked for some 
milk, The lady, eyeing me suspiciously, guessed she had none—* the children had 
eat it all up.’ I had, however, hardly felt the grateful influence of the blazing fire, 
when a bow! of milk with bread accompaniments was on the table, and instantaneously 
the fryingpan was hissing upon the coals witii pork. Oh, woman! whether in the 
palace or the log-hut, in spite of your vagaries, how universally does the spontaneous 
impulse of compassion gild your character whenever or wherever a case of distress is 
presented to you, The husband soon arrived, dark and suspicious; but learning 
that | was a Vermonter and a Republican, things went smoothly. 1 was quite ignorant 
of Canada affairs, but spoke learnedly of pine-trees and swamp lands. There were 
nine children in the family. A little girl prettily remarked there were‘ plenty of 

children, but nothing to put on ’em.’” In summer, the absence of neighbours to make 
uneharitable remarks, made clothes cf little consequence, and in winter they could 
stay inthe house, The squatter was, however, an industrious man, who will one day 
have a good farm; for the big boys split long shingles all the evening, to use for boards 
in coveriug a barn, while the father shaved them. I slept among the children, who 
knotted up like a nest of eels; but how would you expect children bred in the woods 
to kuow the points of compass to a bed ? 
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“Un Tarsowy m remy. alter exting a hearty breakfast, 1 crossed the branch of the 
Yamaoka iu acavor, ‘Uhree miles’ walk through the woods brought me to the south 
branch, up which I walked nutil I found another eanoe in a clearing, when I was fer- 
ryed over by x Canadian woman, Proeeeding until three o'clock, | reached the clear, 
enltivated country, and laying down im a point of woods, slept until dark. My lame- 
ness had beeome insufferable; but 1 walked briskly along the road to the lines, passing 
a bridge while they were ehanging guard, to the subsequent chagrin of the guardians, 
who heard of it in the morning. At midnight, fatigue eompelled me to resort toa couch 
of hemlock boughs in the woods until daylight, when I continued my route to within 
two miles of Durham village, whea I struck into the woods to gain the Stanbridge 
road. I inquired for milk at a log-house—they had none; but the owner started to 
inform the village of my presence, and was informed he would have made his fortune 
by catching me. For feur long hours I trudged before I found bread and milk, and 
great was my sorrow to learn I had only gained fifty rods indistanee. The truth is, 
one of my legs having beeome useless, my supporters had performed the action of a 
pair of dividers, one leg standing still while the other walked round it. Refreshed, I 
continued my route till late ia the afternoon, when I passed a large elearing 
on which were five cultivated farms. Inquiring at, the last one for a 
wood road leading five miles through the forest, I entered it boldly, fired 
my carbine as though game was my object, and laid down till dark. 
With the best disposition ia the world, I eould go no further. The leg that had been 
dragged all day, not ouly refused to be dragged longer, but the other, whieh had so pa- 
tiently suffered the toil, would drag it no longer. With sueh mutinous members, I 
eould only return to one of the houses and make out as good a 5 as I could devise. 
As I opproached I met the owner, to whom I said, ‘1 was going through the woods, 
but it looks so mueh like snow I will wait until morning.’ He looked an instant in 
my face and exelaimed, ‘B——, I know you, but here are four friends of yours, and 
you are safe, I have just eome from the Flat; they are all after you. Old Cup’er 
was fixing his old gun; I told the d——d old euss it wouldn't go off, but he swore he'd 
= you if he see'd you; I daren’t take you into my house, so you must comy into 
the barn.’ 

“ A council of the four ‘friends’ wasealled. They eould devise no means of escape, 
exeept walking immediately through the woods tothe lines, This, 1 modestlyinforined 
them, was impraeticable, unless they eould furnish me with a new pair of legs. 
Coverlids and a supper were then brought, and I was hid for two nights and one day 
under a hay-mow, by which time the swelling of my limb had nearly subsided. My 
danger was not over, for the women, eonsidering the secret of my hieing-place too 
weighty for their weak abilities, had ealled upon their neighbours to help them keep 
it. I aecordingly removed for one day to another barn, when my limbs becoming re- 
movated, and a young man having offered as a guide, I again set out on Friday evening 
last. Knowing that I was watehed in every direetion, we passed through woods, and 
at a great distauce from the road, (the snow was rather unpleasantly deep), to avoid ob- 
servation, and happily sucereded im reaching Chaffeys, in Merkshire (Vermont) before 
morning. Having left St. Denis with a determination of getting to the States iu 
safety, nobody ever hailed the land of freedom with more exultation, On Saturday, I 
moved tb the southward. The frst Montreal paper I saw contained, sure enough, a 
reward for my head, and that of ——, We eertainly have preeedence on the list, but I 
don’t like the classification, and eonsider the valuation far below my own estimate. 
Poor Lord Gosford must, however, be pardoned, We had, by our little proceedings, 
already caused so much expense to the little Queen's treasury, that we most charitably 
suppose he could not afford more. 

“A laughable thing oseurred at Milton. The stage passengers (among whom was 
Mr. Rodier, Member of Parliament, Mr. Beaudry, Vice-President of the Montreal 
Young Men's Society, and myself,) sat down to breakfast, when a Yankee dary goods 
seller of Montreal ordered a breakfast apart for himself and a bank clerk, that they 
might not be contaminated by cating with rebels. This man belongs two a class of 
Yankees in Canada, who expeet to grow fat by licking not independently their own 
paws like the bears, but the posteriors of British Royalists. Several have come out to 
prejudice the Vermonters against Canadian freedom; but so universai is public sym- 
pathy in the north, that, unless they beware, Lynch law will be applied as unsparingly 
upon those persons as martial law is by a bloody government in Canada.” 








The following account of the death of Lieutenant Weir is taken 
from the Montreal Transcript. How it was communicated, does not 
appear; for neither of the parties implicated in the homicide could 
have given such a description of the occurrence— —* 

“ After Lieutenant Weir had been betrayed into the hands of the rebels, 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson ordered his removal from St. Denis to St, Charles. The 

rson intrusted with this duty was Jalbert, the ex-captain of Militia. Mr. 

eir’s arms were forced back, and his elbows made fast to each other with 
ropes. Thus pinioncd, he was placed in a cart, into which Jalbert and another 
man under him, whose name we forget, also mounted, the former armed with a 
sword, the latter with an axe ; and they proceeded towards St. Charles. The 
roads were in #0 very bad a state that the horse became fatigued, and with 
difficulty continued at a foot-pace. Jalbert first ordered the man to get out 
and walk; he afterwards got out himself; and finally he made a sign to Mr. 
Weir, who, although he was in so helpless a condition, descended as best he 
might. He had just reached the ground, and was steadying himself with one 
hand rested on the back of the cart, when Jalbert made a rush behind him, 
and plunged his sword into Mr. Weir’s back with such violence that it trans- 
fixed his body. Surprised, writhing with pain, Aelpless /! and influenced by 
the first impulse of nature, the weapon was no sooner withdrawn than Mr. 
Weir got under the cart, where he lay bleeding and in agony. After a short 
eonference, the two assassins approached the cart, and commenced a most 
savage and brutal attack on their vietim, one on each side; the other striking 
with his sword, as the wheel and the position of Mr. Weir gave opportunity. At 
length the axeman inflicted a severe wound on Mr. Weir's left side, elose to 
the hip. Roused by the brutal character of the attaek, and the reflection that 
to remain where he was would be to die by inches, Mr. Weir crept from under 
the cart, and regained his legs. Seeing these wretches again advance upon 
him, he resorted to the only possible expedient left; and, weak as by this 
time he was, he raised his right leg, and made a kick at Jalbert. The man with 
the axe seized the advantage of the moment, and aimed a heavy blow at the 
left jside of Mr. Weir's head. He saw the blow coming, and instinctively 
raised his hand. The blow took effect across the side of the head and on a 
line with the temple. After cutting off all the four fingers of Mr. Weir’s 
hand, the axe laid his skull completely open, nearly severing the' top of the 
— The young man then sunk upon the ground, a dreadful object to 

old. 

According to another Tory paper, Weir was stoned to death. 

The New York: Express supplies the following account of Weir's 
death, which corresponds with that first given, and is much more pro- 
bable than the one in the Montreal Tory papers— 


* Lieutenant Weir came to St. Denis as a spy; and, by custom, might have 
been hanged on the first tree. He was, however, treated with every attention, 
but told he must make no attempt to escape. He gave much trouble during 
the night. In the morning he was put in a cart, to be sent to Mr. Brown at 
St. Charles. On the road he sprang out; and being an athletic inan, made 
vigorous fight with the guard. Jn the struggle, he was necessarily killed, for 
the struggle was one of life for life; but to us it was a cause of great pain.” 





A correspondent of the Times informs us “ show, when, and where ” 
the young Lord Audley established his claim toa pension— 

** Does the editor know (says Lord Audley’s waggish defender) there was 
once a battle named Poictiers? Did he never read in Froissart of a Lord 
James Audley, who did such feats in the.battle that the Black Prince sent 
for him in the evening, thanked him for his noble conduct, and settled on him 
a pension of 500 marke sterling. ‘ Assone as Therle of Warwicke and the 


Lord Cobkam were departed fro the Prince, than the Prince demanded of the 
knyghtes for the Lord Audeley. . . » « 


Some knyghtes answered, “ Sir, 








he is sore hurt, and lyeth in a lytter her besyde.” ‘‘ By my faith,” sayde the 
Prince, of his hurtes I am right sorrie; go and knowe if he may be brought 
hyder, or els I will goe and see him there as he is.’ He was brought to the 
Prince, and the Prince said he was ‘ best dear in armes;’ and to the intent to 
furnyshe you the better to pursue ye warres, I retayne you for my knyghte, 
with 500 markes of yerely revenewes.’ " 

We regret to hear that the venerable Earl of Eldon lies in a dan- 
gerous state at his residence in Hamilton Place.— Standard. 


The frequent representations made to the Postmaster- General the 
Earl of Lichfield of the abstraction of newspapers from their enve- 
lopes during their transit, has induced his Lordship to issue an order, 
permitting the name and address of the party to whom it is directed to 
be “ written on the paper itself” as well as on the wrapper. This will 
afford a guarantee in case of the wrapper being defaced or accidentally 
torn off. 

Mr. Rowland Hill has commenced the publication of a series of let- 
ters to Lord Lichfield, in explanation and defence of his plan of Post- 
office Reform. Mr. Hill is quite right to keep public attontion alive on 
this subject. 


Sean aERneREnenenEEEEEEnnel 

We observe that in Mr. Roebuck's tour of agitation from Westmin- 
ster to Marylebone, he is not in his itinerancy followed by the Parlia- 
mentary joints of the tail which he flourished so successfully at the 
Crown and Anchor. Is it that Messrs. Leader and Grote have begun 
to discover, that in supporting Ais anti-national interests and connex- 
ions in Canada, they are likely to lose the support of their own con- 
stituents? If not yet, we think it likely that these gentlemen, and 
every other Member representing a commercial constituency, will, in 
due time, find that they are considered to be acting in disregard of the 
interests of the trading community, and that these interests, as well as 
those of the holders of property, will be against them.—Jforning Chro- 
nicle. [This extract shows to what an abject spirit the once Liberal 
Chronicle has been sunk, under its official connexions. The appeal to 
the pocket interest of that powerful, it may be, but comparatively 
small section of the trading community, who profit by the twofold in- 
justice done to this country and the Canadians, is slike characteristic of 
the cause and of its organ. Does the writer suppose that either of the 
two Members whom he insults by his insinuation, would swerve one 
iota from a principle of justice, to secure the suffrages of any consti- 
tuency whatever, much less of one that should avow that they pre 
ferred their own commercial advantages to the liberties of a people ?] 

A rumour has been put in circulation by some Tory- Whigs, that a 
requisition will be presented to Mr. Leader calling upon him to resign 
his seat for Westminster, and another to Lord Dudley Stuart request- 
ing his Lordship to become a candidate to supply the vacancy. The 
parties to this wise project may as well be quict. 

The vexatious delays consequent on the mode in which business is 
done at the Bank of England, are a subject of frequent complaint, and 
have been noticed on various occasions, although it would seem to not 
much purpose. On the subject of those in the Post-bill Office, a cor- 
respondent details the fruits of a most annoying experience. The 
process of business there may be described in his own words—“ If the 
amount to be exchanged for a bank post-bill consists of notes and 
specie, the latter must be left in the hall, and a check or order obtained 
instead; the notes are marked and restored to the applicant; who gives 
them with the order and a paper stating the amount, the name of the 
drawer, and to whom the bill is payable, to the clerk who sits under 
the notice-board on which is inscribed ‘ Orders for Bank Post-bills 
taken here.’ This gentleman examines the particulars; and if found 
correct, he tells you that your bill will be ready in about ten minutes.” 
The writer proceeds to say, that this information is by no means to be 
depended upon; the time of detention being in many instances twenty 
minutes, and in some even half an hour. The causes of this delay, he 
thinks, can only be accounted for by the ‘slothfulness of the clerks 
engaged in the department.” Upon this it is hardly possible or fair to 
pronounce ; but surely the system cannot be well arranged which leaves 
it at the option of any individual or set of individuals to obstruct the 
speedy transaction of current business. To commercial men in parti- 
cular, the loss of half an hour, or the half of it, is a serious inconve- 
nience, from the multiplied concerns in which they are engaged, and 
when every moment before post-time is of the greatest importance. 
The correspondent alluded to states, that ludicrous proofs may ve found 
on the walls of the office of the manner in which the impatient appli- 
cants endeavour to divert themselves whilst under detention. These 
matters cannot surely be creditable to the establishment, and the Direc- 
tors should seek to apply a remedy.— Times. 





The pregnancy of the Dutchess of Orleans is announced. 

A rumour was circulated in the beginning of this week, that King 
Ernest of Hanover had been murdered. It was premature. 

Captain Liot, commanding one of the Queen's hired English armed 
steamers, arrived at Madrid during the latter end of Mendizabal’s 
second Ministry, with claims due to himself, his officers, and crew— 
n'importe to how many’ thousand pounds. M. Mendizabal told this 
gallant officer,—for such he proved himself at Oporto and the Cape of 
St. Vincent,—that he should feel the greatest pleasure in paying him, 
but that the finances of Spain did not admit of it; and that no other 
Minister of Spain could do more than he wished to do for such gallant 
auxiliaries of his country’s cause. The Calatrava Cabinet went out shortly 
afterwards; Pio Pita was appointed Finance Minister, and promised 
golden mountains. Captain Liot's agent, an army-contractor, declared 
himself never to have been so punctually paid as by the new broom Pio 
Pita, who had given ibranzas (orders) on the Provincial Governments 
in satisfaction of Captain Liot’s claim, which were as good as cash, 
sure to be paid immediately. Mendizabal shook his head, and expressed 
great doubts; other friends and wellwishers of the Captain advised him 
to get these orders, said to be as good as cash, discounted at any ad- 
ditional premium by those who admired them, and to leave Madrid as 
quick as he could. He disdained to doso, and when asked, the day 
before yesterday, by the ex-Finance Minister, what he had received, 
it was acknowledged that not a farthing had reached his hands. “ Well, 
did I not tell you so?” was the candid answer of the man who, in 
financial affairs, made. a little always go further than any other could. 
“ Very true, youdid, Don Juan”.—Madrid Correspondent of the Times 
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Private letters from Berlin since the new year state that the bowel 
complaint from which the King of Prussia has for some time been 
suffering, has assumed a fresh degree of intensity, so as to cause frequent 

iddiness, and even to have occasioned fainting-fits of some duration, 

hese accidents seem to have excited considerable fears in the capital ; 
and the King himself is said to have been so much affected by them 
as to have made his last testamentary dispositions, which are supposed 
to be completely in favour of his wife, the Princess of Leignitz. The 
death of the King is looked upon with great dread in Prussia; for 
then the pacific influence of Austria would be obliged to give way to 
the martial ascendancy of the Court of St. Petersburg, which com- 
pletely enthrals the mind of the Prince Royal.—Messager. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay. 


After a good deal of preliminary skirmishing, parties in the French 
Chamber of Deputies_have at length come to close quarters. On 
Wednesday, the fourth paragraph of the Address was proposed— 

© We see with profound grief the civil war continue to waste Spain. We 
gre moved at the aspect of a friendly nation’s misfortunes. We applaud the 
persevering courage of the defenders of Queen Isabella, and we confide in the mea- 
sures which your government, in faithfully executing the treaty of the Quadruple 
Alliance, may think it their duty to take in order to attain the end which the 
high contracting paitics had in view, viz. to pacify the Peninsula, and save it 
from the misfortunes of a counter-revolution.” 

M. Hebert moved as an amendment, to substitute the words “ conti- 
nuing faithfully to execute the treaty,” for ‘faithfully executing 
the treaty.” He said that there were two policies with respect to 
Spain. The Address leaned towards active intervention; but he was 
in favour of the present policy of Ministers, and would bring the 
Chamber to a clear decision on the subject. 

Thiers rose, and made a formidable attack on the Government— 

There existed a considerable difference, he said, which “he would not seek 
to exaggerate, but which ought not to be dissembled. Party swelled every 
thing to untrue proportion in matters of internal policy. But here the ques- 
tion was, whether there should be a Crown more or less in the world, and in 
French alliance. This demanded frank explanations and ar, It would 
be idle to say that all were agreed, and leave things in an equivocal state, whilst 
a country at their sides stood suffering and awaiting a decision. It wou!d be 
false to place the question between two extremes, one all but disdaining Spain, 
the other eager to take charge of the destinies of the Peninsula altogether. The 
two extremes scaccely existed. Few were indifferent to the success of Don 
Carlos. Equally few would intervene at all price and risks. The Government 
itself recognized that there were great interests in Spain. Instead of limiting 
itself to negotiation, such as had produced little ois in Poland and Italy, it 
had concluded a solemn treaty. But since, if this treaty bad not been eluded, 
at least it had been construed in a sense that he, M. Thiers, could not find in 
it, which limited its obligation to the granting of good wishes and of some indi- 
rect succours, such as the appearance of our fag upon the coast—even this rare 
enough, together with a blockade of the frontier. This had been the policy of 
Government during the last two years. Now he could not believe that France 
could sign a treaty stipulating ‘‘ toexpel the two Pretenders from the Peninsula,” 
then grant some indirect succours; aod when they were found insufficient, 
ery out that it had nothing more save vows to offer. In opposition to this 
policy there was another, which did not insist that France, under all circum- 
stances and at all risks, should fly to the succour of Spain; but which insisted 
that in the absence of all other difficulties, more than the mere expression of 
sympathy should be given. For France to let Spain perish, is for the former 
to break her engagements, and to be blind to her immediate interests, which in 
powise can admit of a counter-revolution. The words of the address express 
well the wishes of those who adopt this last system of policy with respect to 
Spain. It does not impose upon the Government the necessity of intervening 
immediately or on a certain day; but it declares that it cannot be indifferent to 
a counter-revolution—that such, on the contrary, would be a signal for acting. 
It does not force the Government, but it throws on it the responsibility of inac- 
tion, And this is just. A Chamber is responsible merely br its sentiments. 
It points out the danger, and Jeaves the Government to provide against it. Such 
are the two policies, not very different in terms, but widely differing in thought. 

Count Molé said, that Thiers had convinced him of the necessity of 
the amendment— 

He admitted the two systems of policy defined, and reminded the Chamber, 
that the one supported by M. Thiers had met the disapprobation of the last 
Chamber. The treaty of 1834 was for expelling the two Pretenders from 
Portugal. England engaged to codperate with a naval force ; France engaged 
to do nothing, but that if codperation were necessary, and her allies would 
apply to her, she would act in accord with them. Afterwards the contracting 
_ stipulated to do more, and France gave a legion and formed a blockade. 

rance did as much, nay more, than she promised. Short of intervention, 
France had done every thing for Spain, and given it every moral support. 
Government would do all that was consistent with the interests of France to 
Prevent the counter-revolution. But he would prefer a war to an armed in- 
tervention. To this last, he thought, recourse should never be had. 

Thiers replied, that France ought to know, and Spain also, what was 
the policy of the French Government with respect to this question— 

The Chamber and the country ought to step out of the official lie which has 
veiled our policy. Spain ought to be told the truth. Spain, where breast was 
opposed to breast, and civil war raging, ought to be told frankly what hope she 
might have in us. The Queen; of Spain ought to be told, that if fortune 
= her cause, France and the French nation have nothing but vows to give 

er. . 

Passy, Mauguire, and Jacqueminot took part in the debate; which 

was continued on Thursday. The vote is looked for with very great 








. interest ; as, if Ministers be left in a minority, their resignation is con- 


sidered inevitable. 


The other news received by the Continental mails this morning is 
unimportant. 


Average Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from 17th 
October 1837 to 9th January 1898; published in last night’s Gazette. 





s _ LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation.........617,900,000 Securities ......... £22,606,000 
UES cecseeseesee 10,992,000 Bullion ..........66 8,895,000 
£28,892,000 £31,501,000 


A comparison with the last statement shows a decrease in the circu- 
on of 98,000/., an increase in the deposits of 797,000/. ; a decrease 
the securities of 121,000/., and an increase in the bullion of 723,000/. 


Several erroneous statements have lately appeared in {the papers 
relative to “Lord Audley’s pension; which has been described as a 
reward} for military services performed in the battle of Poictiers ; 
for which Froissart’s Chronicles have been quoted as an authority. 
It may be observed, that whatever was enjoyed by the Lords of Aud- 
ley from the beneficence of the Black Prince on that occasion, was 
forfeited to the Crown upon the attainder of Merven, Earl of Castle- 
haven and Baron Audley, in 1631. The family was afterwards 
reinstated in its honours and dignities by }Acts 29 and 30 Charles II. ; 
but all territorial as well as other beneficial interests are expressly 
exempted from each act, which is confined exclusively to titular dis- 
tinctions. In a subsequent reign, a yearly stipend was granted to the 
then Lord Castlehaven and his descendants, as may be seen by 
reference to the archives in the Rolls Chapel; but no mention is 
made of its being given in lieu of the 500 marks granted by the Black 
Prince; nor is any consideration whatever expressed, or reason 
assigned for such act of regal munificence. This pension is still en- 
joyed by the family; and by the late Lord was usually, though erro- 
neously, attributed to the Black Prince. His late Lordship, in addi- 
tion to such stipend, enjoyed an allowance of somewhat similar 
amount as a necessitous noblemen ; and this latter pension is what the 
present Baron is said to have declined the honour of accepting. The 
young Peer, who is supposed to be on his way to England, has since 
his father’s death been residing with Mr. Joseph Pike, who was for- 
merly a banker at Watford, and latterly well known in London as the 
managing Director of the West Cork Mining Company: but it is 
expected that Lord Audley, on the close of his minority, will take the 
earliest opportunity of associating with bis brother Peers. {From a 
Correspondent. | 





When Jeremy BENTHAM was made a citizen of France, he acknow- 
ledged the honour, not in a fulsome compliment or a flaming liberty 
speech, but by some sound and wholesome counsel, whose substance 
is comprised in one emphatic sentence, ‘“‘ Emancipate your Colonies!" 
The arguments with which he enforced this advice, are arranged with 
that clearness and expressed with that force for which his writings are 
distinguished. This address to the French Convention, never before 
published, appears in the shape of a pamphlet, at a timely moment: 
and many of the reasons so vigorously set forth to prove to Republican 
France, in 1793, the justice and expediency of giving up possession of 
her West India Colonies, apply with equal cogency to the case of the 
Canadas and Monarchical Great Britain. In principle, in fact, the 
two instanees are parallel: and so closely and pointedly do the argu- 
ments of BentwaM apply to our Government of the Canadas, that 
when we read them apart from the context, they appear to be called 
forth by the present state of affairs. ‘The tract is dedicated to Lord 
MELzouRNE, who may perhaps glance a curious eye over the pages; 
but it is too much to expect that the words of wisdom will reach the 
dull ears of our Colonial rulers. 

Fancy BentHaM alive now, and thus addressing the Whig Minis- 
ters— 

‘*Emancipate your Colonies! You start: hear and you will be reconciled. 
I say again, mancipate your Colonies. Justice, consistency, policy, economy, 
honour, generosity, all demand it of you: all this you shall see. Conquer,— 
you are still but running the race of vulgar ambition ; E’mancipate,—you strike 
out a new path to glory. Conquer, it is by your armies; Emancipate, the con- 
quest is your own, and made over yourselves. To give freedom at the ex- 
pense of others, is but conquest in disguise: to rise superior to conquerors, the 
sacrifice must be your own.” id * - 6 

‘What is it you want to govern them for? What, but to monopolize and 
cramp their trade. What is it they can want you to govern them for? Defence? 
Their only danger is from you.” ® * be 

“« Oh, but they are a great part of our power\! Say rather, the whole of your 
weakness. In your own natural body you are impregaable: in those unnatural 
excrescences you are vulnerable. Are you attacked at home? not a man can 
you ever get from them—not asixpence. Are they attacked? they draw upon 
you for fleets and armies.” bl be 9 bg 

‘Ts it a secret to you that our Colonies cost us much, that they yield us no- 
thing—that our Government makes us pay them for suffering it to govern 
them—and that all the use or purpose of this compact is to make places, and 
wars that breed more places?” b ¢ e 

‘* Give up your Colonies! because you have no right to govern them, because 
they had rather not be governed by you, because it is against their interest to 
be governed by you, because you get nothing by governing them, because you 
can’t keep them, because the expense of trying to keep them would be ruinous, 
because your constitution would suffer by your keeping them, because your 
principles forbid your keeping them, and because you would do good to all the 
world by parting with them.” 

To all this the Minister might urge, as Lord Joun Russet did in 

the House, the wound to our national pride by giving way. Then the 
sage makes this silencing replication— 
“To yield to justice is what must happen to the mightiest and proudest 
nations. Disgrace or honeur follows, according to the mode. Britain yielded 
to America, Britain yielded to Ireland: on which occasion was her dignity 
best preserved ? ” 





In the paper “ A Canadian Campaign,” in our last number, there 
was a transposition of the words “ zero” and “ freezing-point,” which 
marred the sense. The best mode of correcting it will be by reprint- 
ing the passage as it was intended to be— 

* The climate in Canada is described in a sentence: the winters belong to 
Russia, and the summers to the Equator. In the first, the thermometer is 
frequently 20 degrees below zero. Throughout the months of December, Ja 
nuary, February, and March, the mean of the thermometer is full 20 degrees 
below, in November it is 15 degrees below, and even in October it does not rise 
above the freezing-point.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excnawos, Faipay Artsrnoon, 
The quotation of Cousols is to-day § per cent. higher than last week; and 
the price bas been steady, the fluctuations not having exceeded } per cent. 
The near approach of the settling-day tends to give firmness to the market ; 
as many of the jobbers have sold stock, in anticipation that the insurrection in 
Canada, by alarming the holders, would induce them to sell, and that a 
quantity of stock would thus have been thrown upon the market. But these 
expectations have not been realized; the public having taken advantage of the 
trifling fall which did occur, to purchase. Speeulative jobbers have thue 








patted with a quantity of stock at a low rate, which they fad it difficult to 
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replace. The recent payment of the Dividends has made money very abundant, 
and the premium upon Exchequer Bills and India Bonds has increased. 

The commercial embarrassments of the past year have operated very un- 
favourably upon the reveaue of the country; and the usual purchases on behalf 
of the Sinking-fund will, as may be seen by the following notice, be suspended 


during the current quarter. ‘ 
“ National Debt Office, 6th January 1838. 

“The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, having certified to the Com- 
missioners for the Keduction ofthe National Debt, in pursuance of the Act 10 Geo. IV., 
@ap. 27, sec, 1, that the actual expenditure of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland exeveded the actual revenue thereof, for the year ended 10th October 
1837, by the sum of 544,645/. 10s. 21d; 

“ The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt hereby give notice, 
that no sum will be applied by them on account of the Sinking-fund under the pro- 
visions of the said Act, between the 5th January 1838, and the 5th April 1838. 

“ S. Hienam, Comptroller-General.”" 

From the statement of the revenue for the last quarter, there can be little 
doubt that a similar deficiency will be experienced in the year ending in April 
next; and that we cannot anticipate that the Sinking fund will be again in 
operation before July —if then. 

Bank Stock has been steady between 204 und 205 ; and all the recent agita- 
tion on the subject of the reduction of the dividend has subsided. 

In the Foreign Market, the Northern Continental Stocks have fluetuated to 
about the same extent as Consols, and have all improved in nearly the same 
degree. 

“The market for Brazilian Bonds has been in a very agitated state ; the price 
having touched 70 and 74. We are still without any late intelligence from 
Rio Janeiro; and these fluctuations must be attributed to the state of the 
market, which is so feverish that any extensive operation, either of sale or 
purchase, affects it considerably. 

Both Spanish and Portuguese Bonds have been neglected ; and the fluctua- 
tions in them have been quite unimportant. 

The South American Beoncisios are higher, without any transaction of im- 
portance having occurred. 

The Railway Shares are still in continued demand ; and may be quoted at 
higher prices, though the business done has not been extensive. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciocr. 

At the commencement of business, the Consol Market was very firm—a pur- 
chase of 30,000 stock for Money having heen effected at 914; the price has, 
however, since declined, and is now 903 91 for Money, and 92} § for Account. 
A transaction in New South Sea Annuities at 88f. Reduced Three per Cents. 
have been done for Money at 91$. Exchequer Bills are 55 prem. India Bonds 
52 54; and those to be paid off in June 13 16 prem. In the Foreign Market, 
the business has been almost entirely confined to Brazilian Bonds, which are 
higher, and may be quoted at 72 to 72}. Intelligence to 4th November has 
been received from Rio Janeiro, per ship Lightning, at which time all was 
acer the recent events at Bahia were, however, unknown: the price of the 

Six per Cent., Stock was 89, and the Exchange 28}. The Railway 
Shares are all at yesterday’s prices. 
91 


3 per Cent. Consols . ex. div.. 905 Brazilian 5 per Cents,....... 72 724 
oe “ae 








Ditto for Aecount .... . Wet SS ree ae 7 

3 per Cent. Reduced . - Oe Dutch 2¢ per Cents...... . 539 8 

New 34 per Cent. Anns...... 93¢ % Portuguese Regeucy 5 p.Cts. 294 30 
Bank Stock .......0--sse++- 204 205 Ditto 3 per Cent. ........+. 19% 3 

IndiaStock ......0.00.- cose 266 267 Russian (1822)5 per Cent .. 110 Lil 
Ditto Bonds .,.........0-.+. 52 54 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 19% 20} 
Exehequer Bills......:...- - 55 Deferred Stock ....0.+ses0.8 78 # 


Belgfau 5 per Cents ......... l01¢ Passive Ditto ..cessesesecee 444 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Herculean, from Liverpool to Calcutta, was dismasted in the Hoogley, about 
the 10th Oct. A steam-boat had been sent to her assistance. 

Arrived—At Liverpool, Jan, 7th, Fairy Queen, Hookey, from Mauritius ; 8th, Here- 
ford, Reaburn, from Bengal ; and 10th, Elvira, Simpson, from do. At St. Helena, Nov. 
20th, Hero, Smallwood, from Singapore ; aud Lady East, Emery, from Bombay. At 
the Mauritius, Richard Mount, ———— ; and Eliza Jane, Walker, from London ; and 
Malabar, Dunlop, from the Clyde. At Bengal, Oct. 6th, Mandariu, Donald, from 
Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Jan. 8th, Java, Todd, for Bombay ; 10th, General Palmer, 
Down, for Bombay; Velocity, Hall, for the Cape ; 11th, Larkins, Ingram, for Bengal ; 
and Duke of Northumberland, Wood, for Madras. From Liverpool, 8h, Mary Ann, 
Webb, Lloyd, for Bengal. 


PACIFICATION OF CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ; 

S1x—The interests of the British settlers in the Canadas excite a just consider- 

ation at this moment; and your contemporary the Examiner goes so far as to 
say that those interests alone embarrass the question of our voluntary separa- 
tion from those troublesome and expensive dependencies. Possibly a way to 
remove the embarrassment is not hard to be found; and, being one of the pro- 
bable sufferers on the other side of the water, I have busied myself about a 
remedy, which I now submit to your cautious judgment. : . 

We are on the eve of an expenditure of at least twenty millions sterling to 
rotect British interests in North America,—if the cost of the Caffre war of 
835, with 1,000 firelocks, be a guide. That Colonial Office war cost 800,0002. 

The coming Colonial Office campaigns, with 10,000 men in a dearer country, 
is not therefore put too high at the sum I mention. . 

Now, as the question is, how best to indemnify the British Canadians, that, 
I submit, may be arranged thus. Instead of spending all our millions in gun- 
powder, and in killing the discontented majority in Canada, give half of it to 
the contented minority. This saved the West Indies in 1834. It certainly 
would have pacified, and half civilized, Caffreland. And if a word must be 
said on the point of “ honour,” the,only possible way of guarding that is, to be 
just: a beginning of which will be to punish the “ statesmen” of the Colonial 
Office, as they deserve, for bringing Old England into these troubles. 

An AnGto-CaNnaDIAN, 








GENERAL NAPIER'S OBJECTIONS TO THE BALLOT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

4th January 1938. 
S1r—I confess my surprise that so eminent and thoughtful a patriot as 
General Narier should have been ensnared by the heresy, no less false in 
politics than in morals, of doing evil that good may come,—in other words, of 
attempting to further a principle by means which violate it. He is for with- 
holding the Ballot from the constituency, because he fears the constituency 
will when enfranchised refuse extension of the Suffrage. I have already had 
occasion more than once to place this vague assumption in the scales with the 
powerful presumptive evidence to the contrary, afforded by the election of Ex- 
tended Suffrage advocates almost everywhere that the constituency are free to 
elect; as in the Metropolitan boroughs, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. Now it is 
the poorest voters who are coerced by the Anti-Extension people: the poor 
voters have manifestly the most sympathy with the rights of those who in fact 
sail in the same boat with themselves, and it is these very men whose will will 
be empowered by the Ballot; add to such those whose poverty prevents their 
putting their independence in peril by registration, and what right can we 

rationally attach to the groundless fear of General Narier? ; 
General Navier instances the election of Tories at Bath and North Wilts 
as proofs of his ill opinion of the real feelings of the constituency: now, as 
General Narizr must be perfectly well aware that it was solely owing to the 








bi of protection to the voter that Messrs Rorsuce and-Parwer-and 
METHUEN were not returned, it is a little singular that he should cite palpab! 
instances of coerced conduct as proofs of voluntary feeling. The gallant 
Genera! would be puzzled to select stronger evidences of the invalidity of his 
Opinions. 

It is surely palpable, that even supposing the constituency adverse to Ex- 
tended Suffrage, we shall gain ne nearer approach to it through the existing 
power of its sworn oppunents, the vote. compellers. 

But the injustice of the doctrine is no less glaring, which, because all cannot 
or do not possess an universal right, withholds its enjoyment from a part. Ad- 
mittiog the fallacy that the one can possibly be a cure for the other evil, what 
right have the non-electors to say to the constituency—‘ Because a wrong of 
omission is inflicted on us, we will not suffer you to escape from a violent and 
positive oppression inflicted on you: because we have not got a right, you shall 
endure a wrong?” Let theelectors now bestir themselves like men to break the 
chains of aristocratic tyranny; but, for God’s sake, do not let them be taught 
to begin by protecting a tenfold worse thraldom over others than they seek to 
remove from themselves. 

General Napier is widely in error in his figures. The non-electoral male 
adults, in the whole kingdom, are 5,000,000, not 10,000,000. Nor are only 
one-twentieth of the electors creditors for the franchise: three-fourths would 
be nearer the mark. 

I trust you will be kind enough to allow these remarks to appear in the Spec- 
tator. Itisa subject which at any rate merits discussion; and I believe the 
fallacy I have controverted will be found to be at variance with principle, and 
therefore with the very elements of all liberty. 1am truly yours, 

J.C. 8. 








THE CANADIAN REVOLT. 
When wrongs, long urged, by wrongs are still replied, 
When a whole country’s lawless made by law, 
All hope of peaceful justice dashed aside 
By Power's strong arm, that breaketh like a straw 
Its last sole prop,-—-what must the freeman do? 
Oh! not unto his tongue the indignant cry 
Leaps half so fast as to his nervous hand 
The freeman’s rifle—lo! the dear ones by 
Press for his kiss—he joins the sacred band, 


The young, hot-blooded spirit, on whose chin 
No beard yet grows, still ripe from Folly’s chase, 
Now feels his heart begin to stir within, 
Greatly impelled: the man springs up apace, 
His voice sinks low, and firmer grows his tread, 
The buoyant laugh dies almost on the thought : 
He cleans his weapon, drops the fatal lead, : 
And fights in fancy battles to be fought. 


The bridegroom starteth from his dreamy bliss— 
Her tears are on his cheek, her arms yet hold, 
But not to stay him! rather into his 
She'd breathe her spirit, even till the bold 
Grew bolder listening to a woman's scorn 
Of such oppression § and she bids him go, 
Perhaps to see him on some morrow morn 
Brought back a ghastly but most honoured show, 


Fixed in his chair the old man sits awhile ; 
His kindred mark the troubles of lis breast ; 
But all are hushed, till suddenly a smile 
Lights up his aged face ; and with the rest, 
Sinking upou his knees to the Most High, 
He cries “ Oh God, if this our cause be just, 
In thine own time ’twill prosper! If we die, 
Accept, in willing sacrifice, our blood ! 


And shall the cause that roused old and young 
To quit the hearth, and range the trackless snows 
In winter's bitterest time,—that bids the tongue 
Of gentlest women execrate their foes,— 
That makes the father, mother, sister, son, 
Husband and wife, hold cheap the lives most dear, 
The very widow bid her only son 
Go forth to fight almost without a tear,— 
Shall this great cause, a stronger one than drew 
Our Transatlantic kindred forth to join 
In countless thousands Aim whom then we knew 
The traitor—now the godlike —Wasutnoron | 
Oh! shall this great cause perish? Answer ye 
Who tread his soil with kindred hearts and hands! ‘ 
And thou, my country, let the world now sve 
Freedom’s true fiiend thou art, in whatsoever lands ! 





THE SHABBY MINISTERS. 


[From the Times. } 

There is sometimes great force, great character, in a single word. The forei- 
ble word that characterizes the present Government, is the homely English 
adjective, ‘‘ shabby.” Ts was well applied to them by Sir James Graham. It 
clings to them, and it marks them. There may have been Ministers as weak, 
perhaps before the Revolution there were even Ministers as wicked; but till our 
own time there never was a Government so shabby. 

When the Reform Bill was introduced, a great proportion of the people be- 
lieved that it was for the countr’ys sake. Nothing, wefancy, can be further 
from:the truth, The Whigs had come into office with three watehwords,— 
Non-interference, Retrenchment, and Reform. The situation of the Con- 
tinent, unsettled by the Parisian Revolution, and by the contest between 
Holland and Belgium, made Non-interference impracticable; and the im- 
practicability of non-interference was necessarily a prohibition upon retrench- 
ment, even if the Duke of Wellington had not then already pushed retrenchment 
pretty near to its furthest limits. Two of their three staples falling, it became 
necessary to throw every thing upon the third; and thus Reform was obliged to 
do treble duty, and perform by itself the whole task which had been intended to 
be shured by Non-interference and Retrenchment. A treble dose of Reform 
was accordingly administered; and the Ministers were hailed as the most 
patriotic of men for introducing a measure which they believed would answer 
the twofold purpose of concealing their deficiencies on the other points of ex- 
pectation, and fixing their party in office for ever. 

They began prosperously. The first Parliament elected under the Reform 
Bill comprised a majority of Whigs, strong enough to overbear the Conserva- 
tives and to disregard the Radicals. Then their natural pride took its courses 
and they indulged it freely. Then Mr. O’Connell was in their mouths very 
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nath What Mc. Papineavis now, and. Mr. Hume appeared to be at a discount. 
But anether Parliament brought another distrihution of forces. The Conser- 
yatives were almost 300 men. What wasto,be done? What, but to court the 
Radicals and the Anti-Protestants, English and Irish—to hold out temptations 
instead of threatening prosecutions, to give petronage instead of punishment, 
to malign the Church and the Clergy, to rob the Protestant faith of its support, 
‘and the very edifice of its repairs—from time to time, to hold out hopes of 
larger and still larger changes, and dangle new baits at the Radicals, English 
and Irish, Again the Parliament is dissolved as the Crown is demised, and 
Conservatives increase their forces yet further. The Radicals must have a 
check, but there must be a boon for them too. So the Ballot is peremptorily 
refused ; but a few wretched hundreds, which the Ministers were a thousand 
times sworn to defend, were placed at the mercy of a Parliamentary Committee 
to be taken from some two or three miserable pensioners, Are these things 
wicked? Yes, notoriously; but. it is not for this that we mention them, not) 
because they are so notoriously wicked, but because they are so incomparably 
shabby. 


SENSIBLE REASONS AGAINST THE CANADA CRUSADE. 
[From the Leeds Mercury~— Second Article. | 

The strongest objection against the acknowledgment of Canadian indepen- 
dence, consists in the fact, that a large minority of the Canadians are British; 
who, it is said, settled there in reliance on the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and still wish to continue the connexion. It is maintained that the 
British are regarded with hatred by the French Canadians; who, if the protec- 
tion of the Mother Country were withdrawn, would oppress them, and probably 
deprive them of their lands. We are therefore teuid ta honour to protect our 
fellow-countrymen and their. property; which can only be done by putting 
down the insurgents with a strong hand, and effectually vindicating the autho- 
rity of the Queen’s Government. 

We admit that this presents a serious difficulty; but we cannot admit that 
England is bound, at all hazards, and through all time, to maintain forcible 

ossession of Canada. Yet if the argument is good for the present day, it will 

ood to perpetuity, for there is no prospect.of the British and French ceasing 
to be intermixed in Canada. Is it, then, maintained, that, whatever may he 
the wish and determination of the great majority of the population of Canada— 
whatever may be the cost of retaining the colony—though it should involve us 
in war with our best customer, the United States—still the English Govern- 
ment is bound to keep Canada, and that permanently? We deny the obliga- 
tion. We believe no such obligation was ever contracted by our Government 
to the settlers, express or implied. If there was an express engagement. to this 
purport, let it be produced. And if it be said that the engagement was implied 
in the encouragement given to British settlers, we.think it could not be so im- 
plied ; because, only a short time before, our Government had found itself com- 
pelled to admit, the independence of neighbouring colonies, and ‘ye was per- 
fectly well known to those who settled.in Canada. Therefore, England cannot 
be regarded as bound in honour to keep Canada under all ‘circumstances and 
through all time. A necessity might arise, that would justify her in giving up 
the connexion. No nation can be bound to perform impossibilities; nor is 

England bound ¢o sacrifice the interests of her own people at home to the inte- 

rests of a comparatively small number of settlers across the ocean. 

Rejecting, then, the assumption that England is bound in honour to protect the 
British settlers in Canada under every case, the practical question is, whether 
such a state of things has now arisen as to justify England in leaving the Cana- 
dians to themselves. If we have rightly judged concerning the disposition of 
the great majority of the Canadians, and the difficultiesof maintaining our rule 
over them, that state of things does exist. The event will prove whether we 
are right or wrong. But be it remembered, our opinion is, that the real inte 
rests of the British Canadians will be better consulted by acknowledging the in. 
dependence of Canada, in a treaty which should stipulate for the security of 
British persons and property, than by entering into a war which will jeopardize, 
and may destroy, all they possess. Nor do we think it at all probable that the 
British settled in Canada would be oppressed, unless the hostility between the 
French and them should be aggravated by a civil war. It may be unpleasant 
to the British settlers to exchange their own government for au American Re- 
public; but the same unpleasantness was pleaded as a reason for our resisting 
the claims of the thirteen United Provinces to independence ; and yet the 
attempt to prevent it only entailed upon the Loyalists a much greater unplea- 
santness, namely, banishment and ruin, 

The Morning Chronicle tells a story about the Greeks having abandoned 
their German alfies in battle, and applies it to the supposed desertion of the 
British Canadians by this country. We will tell the Chronicle quite as true a 
story, and rather more to the point. In 1764, the British Parliament, on the 
recommendation of Mr. George Grenville, passed the Stamp Act to tax our 
colonies, the then United Provinces of America, now the United States, for the 
benefit of England. The Americaus resisted the impost as unc« nstitutional, 
rioted, and showed so bold a front, that the same British Parliament, under 
the advice of the Marquis of Rockingham, whose Administration | ad succeeded 
that of Mr. Grenville, was wise enough—the Chronicle would say “ truckling 
and contemptible” enough—to REPEAL the Stamp Act. Aftei wards, Lord 
North renewed the experiment of taxing the Americans; again they rioted 
and resisted. Lord North was too manly to “ truckle;” he sent an army in 
1775; and after a war of seven years, the spending of a hundred millions, and 
the loss of several armies, Parliament was compelled to acknowle ;e American 
Independence. According to the Morning Chronicle, the Mary: is of Rock- 
ingham was the base truckler, and Lord North the great statesm n! 

But we would not abandon a single man who has taken up arms in Canada 
for the Queen. We would compensate them all to the last Sfurthing, if neces- 
sary ; only we would not cut the throats of the French, and male war on the 
oo of the population, either for any feeling of pride or to gratify any vindic- 

ve party. 

_ Another objection that will be strongly felt to the acknowledgn ent. of: Gama- 
dian independence is, that Upper Canada, which is almost entire y settled vby 
British, and desirous to continue its connexion with Eugland, wou d then have 
no communication with the Mother Country or the sea except thr ugh the ter- 
Titories of independent republics. We do not disguise from ourse'ves that this 
18 an objection of weight. But it would be removed by declaring U; per Canada 
also independent,—an event which must come in the course of a few years; 
and which, come when it may, will be a great relief to the Gov. rnment and 
finances of England. Moreover, we believe it will be found that a very large 
party in Upper Canada—perbaps the majority—concur with t e French of 
Lower Canada in their demand of substantial independence. that is, of absolute 
self-government—that they approve of the conduct of M. Papineau. * * 
The inhabitants of Upper Canada charge the Governor, Sir F ancis Head, 
with having packed the House of Assembly with Tories, by means | f barefaced 
corruption and unconstitutional influence at the elections ; and they allege that 
the two Houses, in league with the Government, have prolonged their own 
owes for four years beyond the time when it ought by law to hive expired. 

edo not Stay to examine the truths of these allegations, or the propriety of 
the language we have quoted; because our object 1s only to show what many 
of the inhabitants of Upper Canada think ard feel, in order’that n great hopes 
may be founded on assistance to the Goverument from that qui: er, and that 

pper Canada may be seen to be what it really is aud always will be, namely, 





It is assumed by the advocates for coercion, that the Freach in Lower 
Canada are extremely ignorant, and utterly incapable of governing themselves ; 
and it is argued that the British cannot in common pity abandon them to their 
own incapacity. The very same thing was said of the people of the United 
States, on their revolution. But we distrust these assertions. Is it not a fact 
that the Canadians have had their Representatives legislating for them since the 
year 1791—a period of forty-seven years? Is it ngt a fact that the French 
party have always had a majority in the House ? as there not been a steadi- 
ness, a pertinacious stiffness, a boldness, aad a consi y in the d ds of 
the majority of the Assembly, which at least prove their self-reliance, their Re- 
publican spirit, and their possession of some of the important requisites for 
self-government? The House of Assembly of Lower Canada will not bear 
any comparison with our Parliament or the American Congress; but it con- 
tains many clever men, and is probably superior to any of the other legislative 
bodies, except those of the Upited States, in all the great Republics of North 
and South America. It is hazardous to assert that any body of free men are 
incapable of self-government, or of the effort necessary so secure independence, 
after we have seen the very Negroes of Haiti expel their civilized (French) 
masters, and carry 02 a popular government, with apparent advantage to the 
country. 

Many persons imagine that the demands of the Lower Canadians are only of 
yesterday, and that their insurrection is a sudden émeute, that will die as 
quiekly as it flashed forth. But both these are serious errors. As long ago 
as 18238—nearly ten years since— we fin Sir James Mackintosh condemning 
in the House of Commons the conduct of Lord Dalhousie, the Governor of 
Lower Canada, in assuming the right of confirming the election of 
n Speaker for the House of Assembly, which he had exercised to the 
exclusion of M. Papineau. This gentleman, therefore, whatever mai 
be his merits, has for many years been the object of confidence to the French 
Canadians, and to their Representatives; and moreover, he has in very many 
instances been acknowledged by English statesmen to have had rnght on 
his side. 

Sir James Mackintosh said—‘“ I obsefve that in 1827 the Lower House of 
Assembly passed twenty-one bills, not one of which was approved by the 
Upper House. 1 say the Governor is responsible for this. “he Councsl is 
nothing better than the tool of the Government. [This is just what.M. Pa- 
pineau has been saying and complaining of.) It is the Government Council, 
Of this Council, consisting of twenty-seven members, seventeen hold places 
during the pleasure of the Governor. hese seventeen divide 15,0001. of the 
public monies |” 

Will it be pretended, after this, that the grievances of the Canadians have 
not been real; or that their complaints are the sudden outbreak of unreasoning 
faction? But the authority of Sir James Mackintosh is confirmed by one 
which may have more weight with the Tories. Lord Stanley said, in 1828— 
* The Council was the root of all the evils which had taken place in the admi- 
nistration of Lower Canada during the last ten or fifteen years.” 

Jo the same year, a petition was sent from Canada to the House of Commons, 
praying for redress of grievances, bearing 87,000 signatures, and one froi the 
city of Quebec, with 18,700. 

e Council has since been reformed in some degree; but all its members 
are atill appointed by the Government, of course out of its own partisans, and 
many of them consist of officials; and the Council has gone on rejecting the 
bills of the House of Assembly for several years, so as to gain the hatred of the 
Lower House and its constituents, without having any title to their r te 
The sore, therefore, is old, and we fear incurable. To deny that the C jane 
feel their grievances as oppressive, would be absurd, when they have given the 
strongest possible proof of their sincerity, by hazarding their lives to obtain 
redress, The Canadians contrast their Legislature with the entirely popular 
Legislatures of the United States—their own slow advancesin prosperity with 
the rapid strides of their neighbours—their irresponsible and highly-paid 
hosts of officers with the responsible and moderately-paid executive of the 
United States—their dependence on a Government three thousand miles off, 
with the proud independence of the Republic on their frontier ; and—whatever 
Englishmen may think—the Canadians feel the contrast to be grievous and 
degrading, and they burn to put an end to it. We are no Republicans, as is very 
well known; but it wouldbe sheer blindness not to see the course and tendency 
of things on the other side of the Atlantic, and we do not think it is wisdom 
to stake our national honour on resisting it. 

Many persons, perhaps most persons in England, imagine that the rebellion in 
Canada will be easily quelled. The merchants connected with Canada say so, 
and they ought to know best. But, unfortunately, the merchants connected 
with the United States, when they were British Colonies, said the very same 
thing: they held out the strongest assurances of success to the Government; 
and they were in fact the principal means of deluding the Government, by their 
false information, into that disastrous war. In the present case, the merchants 
are connected with the British minority in Canada, many of whom hold the 
Canadians in the greatest hatred. We think the merchants entitled to the 
sincerest sympathy ; but, from their position, we do not attach confidence to 
their information. + b e 

There are several grounds to fear lest a war with the Canadians may bring 
us into collision with the United States. Not only will the political sympathies 
of the Americans be on that side, but their manufacturers and merchants will 
long exceedingly to have the Canadians as their customers, and to detach them 
from cial depend on England. If the war continues, privateers 
will be fitted out in the ports of the United States, and will cruize under Cana- 
dian colours against British merchantmen. Men and arms will certainly be sent 

from the States into Canada. The Boundary question will become a source 
of tenfold greater importance and delicacy. And the claim advanced by Eng- 
land and resisted by America, of British ships of war to seize British seamen 
in a foreign service, may possibly again lead to a misunderstanding. It is true, 
the real interest of the United States is peace, and above all, peace with Eng- 
land ; but her manufacturers may not be quite of that opinion : and moreover, 
we see too many instances of nations being betrayed by their feelings and pre- 
judices into acts of gross impolicy, to make it sate for us to trust to continued 
peace with America when a political conflict is raging on her frontiers. Such 
a war seems to us to be much the same thing as an American mode of duelling, 
namely, by firing with blunderbuses over a barrel of gunpowder. There is in 
each case about the same danger of an explosion, . Gs 
It is manifest, that our only chance of retaining Canada, according to the 
Tories, consists in utterly destroying the liberties and proscribing the persons of 
the old inhabitants—of the bulk of the population. We cannot live there, 
they tell us, as constitutional and friendly governors ; we must become tyrants, 
and govern by the sword! * . " 

We again remind our readers that Canada is now, at the very best, and has 
always been, a heavy burden to England. Even Tory statesmen admit this 
fact. Hd ° ~ 

Our view, then, is, that England would act wisely, as well as magnani+ 
mously, to make Canada independent; but in doing so, to avail herself of her 
former rights and her great power to act as ‘‘ Judge-Pacificator” between the 
British and French parties; and, in quitting a country which she can no longer 
govern with advantage either to the inhabitants or herself, to stipulate for a 
commercial treaty on her own part, and for security to the persons, property, 
and rights of the British settlers. 











@ Most troublesome and valueless dependency. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT BUT SEPARATION? 


Two things especially are to be remarked in the progress of opi- 
nion on the Canada question,—first, much inquiry into the causes 
of the revolt, with a general admission of the grievances; and 
secondly, a tendency in the public mind to regard Separation as 
the best solution of the difficulties by which the subject is beset. 

Many considerations concur in giving this direction to opinion. 

In the first place, the view of Separation applies to any course 
of events. If the revolt should be maintained, Separation must 
ensue: if the revolt should be put down, still nothing but Sepa- 
ration would prove a settlement of the question. 

Secondly, it is felt that, whatever may happen at present,—even 
if the Canadians should for a time become attached to Colonial 
Office government,—Separation is the natural and inevitable con- 
clusion ; and the question is thus reduced to one of time only. 

Thirdly, as the necessity of Separation sooner or later becomes 
more familiar to us, there appears a greater disproportion between 
the cost and the advantage of a prolonged dominion: it is seen 
that all the sacrifices would be made for a mere postponement of 
the evil day. 

Fourthly, as no one imagines that, after a civil war, order 
could be maintained any otherwise than by garrison government, 
those even who most insist upon putting down the revolt by force, 
perceive the approach of a state of things in comparison With 
which Separation would be reckoned advantageous. 

Fifthly, although our wounded national pride longs for a 
victory, yet as it is certain that this country would not pay for 

rpetual garrison government in Canada, the proudest John 

ull perceives that conciliation must be tried after all. But there 
is no hope of conciliating the Colonists but by redressing the 
grievances on account of which they have revolted,—that is, by 
conceding the whole matter in dispute between the Colonists and 
the Colonial Office: and thus, the more thoroughly our national 
pride is gratified by putting down the rebels, the greater sacrifices 
must our pride make in order to get rid of garrison govern- 
ment, 

Tn order to enforce this last consideration, we would ask a few 
questions. Let us suppose the revolt effectually put down by 
arms, and Canada a garrison of English soldiers. 

What is then to restrain the “British” or Orangemen of 
Canada from tyrannizing over the subdued majority ? 

Is the Constitution which was violated by Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s Resolutions, to be formally abolished? and if not, what is 
to be done with the House of Assembly ? 

How are the causes of the revolt to be maintained, without 
maintaining the spirit of revolt? 

Can we remove the causes of the revolt without granting the 
demands of the House of Assembly—without restoring the Con- 
stitution which Lord Joun Russexz has nearly destroyed—with- 
out yielding all the points for the sake of maintaining which 
Canada shall have been turned into a garrison? 

If the dominion of the Colonial Office is to be asserted in any 
form, how can we avoid punishing the rebels, or rewarding the 
partisans of Downing Street? And after such rewards and pu- 

_nishments, what is the system of conciliation that would not be 
impossible ? 

upposing that, with a view at once to save our pride and sa- 
tisfy the Colonists, we should frame a new Constitution for the 
Canadians which should promise them more of local self-govern- 
ment than ever: who can expect, after our treatment of their pre- 
sent Co stitution, that they would place any reliance on our word ? 

The difficulties of this question, in any other view of it than 
Separation, are sufficient to wreck—how many Ministries? 

ut in such a case, it is almost necessary that there should be 
a sacrifice of somebody. Who shall be the Admiral Byne of 
this national mortification? Our pride demands a victim: who so 
fit for immolation as the authors of the mischief—King STePHEn, 
and the drowsy, dawdling, do-nothing lord, who passes fur his 
chief? Indeed, whichever plan we may adopt—whether coercion, 
conciliation, or separation—it would fail in the hands of the pre- 

ent Colonial Office. 

The coercion would be by halves; the conciliation a mockery 
and an affront; and the separation disgraceful in its mode. We 
come then to the when and the how of Separation. 

The when is readily disposed of: the sooner the better— 

*: If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 

The mode is quite another affair; but let us throw out a sug- 
gestion. Send a man to Canada, and only one, with carte blanche— 
that is, without instructions. Take the best means, in short, of 
separaiing in the best manner. In this way, perhaps, com- 
plete scparation might be avoided. An envoy who was a man, 
and who, along with all the responsibility, had unlimited 
authority to treat, might, by giving to the Colonies complete Jocal 
self-government, preserve theirallegiance for general purposes. For 
local purposes, give them the ancient charter of Massachusetts, 
which is still the constitution of that sovereign state: for federal 
purposes, let them send members to the British Parliament rather 
than to the American Congress. But who is the man? and where 
the Ministry with sense to choose and courage to trust the man ? 
Such a plan might not have revolted Pirr, or CANNING, or even 
Waiuineton. But with a Lord Gienste at the head of Colo- 








nial affairs, and a Prime Minister without a will of his own, the 
best plan for an emergency requiring sagacity and vigour, is just 
the one least likely to be adopted. What to do, is the problem 
they cannot solve : so the whole matter is handed over to the 
Horse Guards. 


WHY SHOULD THE ARMY BE RECRUITED? 


Mucu has been said about the tranquillity of Ireland. The 
peaceful disposition of the “ seven millions,” under Lord Mut- 
GRAVE's government, is a theme of endless exultation for the 
Downing Street organs. Behold how prosperous, happy, and 
quiet is the Sister Isle, now that Whiggism has succeeded to 

rangeism, and Muterave and Morpets to HappineTon and 
Harpince! Such is the constant reply of Ministerial partisans 
to charges of misrule by the Whigs anywhere but in Ireland. It 
is true, and has more than once been stated in this journal, on 
the authority chiefly of the Judges’ charges at the Assizes in 
Ireland, that there have been fewer crimes. It is also notorious 
that the mass of the people are better disposed towards the pre- 
sent than to any preceding Government since the Union. Such 
being the case, it is a fair question, why the military force in Ire- 
land has not been very considerably lessened. If that country is 
so tranquil and so loyal, a garrison of twenty thousand regular 
troops can no longer be necessary there. But it appears that the 
reinforcements to be sent across the Atlantic will be taken chiefly 
from troops stationed in England, or the West Indies, or are to 
be raised by recruiting in this country, while the Irish force will 
be little if at all reduced. 

It is said that a very large addition is to be made to the regular 
Army; and this notwithstanding a reduction in the revenue of 
nearly two millions on the financial year just closed. The follow- 
ing notice has appeared— 

“* The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt hereby give 
notice, that no sum will be applied by them on account of the Sinking-fund, 
under the provisions of the said act between the 6th day of January 1838 and 
the 5th day of April 1838.” 

Thus, for the first time for several years, there is no excess of 
income over expenditure to justify the application of any sum to- 
wards the reduction of the National Debt: and yet this is pre- 
cisely the period when a large addition is to be made to a branch 
of the expenditure already amounting to upwards of five millions 
perannum. The consequence must be additional taxation. 

We trust that when the Army Estimates are brought before 
the House of Commons, the Ministers, and Mr. O'ConNE Lt their 
sponsor, will at any rate be called upon to reconcile their state- 
ments of the unprecedented tranquillity of Ireland, with the neces- 
sity of continuing the same or nearly the same number of troops 
there as under the worst Tory rule. 








UNION OF “MODERATE” MEN. 


Tue Tories will support the Ministry against Radicals and Cana- 
dians ; but by no means from motives perfectly pure and patriotic. 
They begin to be impatient for their reward in solid pudding. It 
may suit simple Radicals to give Ministers what Mr. Spring 
Ric calls “ disinterested support,” but the Tories are wiser men 
in their generation. Even the Marquis of CHanpos, albeit no 
ordinary placehunter, thinks it high time that the Tories should 
have some share in the profits of power. Ata grand Conserva- 
tive dinner in Buckingham on Wednesday, the Marquis, contrary 
to his usual custom, enlarged on party politics. He gave the 
Mgxsourns Ministers warning, that even the semblance of the 
Whig-Radical union would no longer be allowed to exist. Next 
week, said Lord Cuanpos, “the Conservatives will say to the 
Ministry, ‘ Throw off the Radicals you shall—support you against 
the Radicals we will—put down rebellion, and answer at the bar 
for having suffered it to break out.” As for answering at the bar, 
Ministers may laugh at the threat: for the consistent Lord 
Cuanpos himself is willing that a Coalition Ministry shall be 
formed with the “ moderate ” portion of the present Cabinet— 

‘6 The meg had been agitated sufficiently long; and they required a Go- 
vernment firm, honest, and determined to maintain the honour of the Throne 
and the rights and liberties of the country at large. They wanted men who 
would throw aside private feeling, from both parties—who would fearlessly and 
hovestly unite in doing justice to all, in maintaining alike the prerogative of the 
Crown unsullied and the rights of the People uninjured.” 

Again— 

“‘ The country were anxious that the nonsensical idea of party should be 
done away, and that the Conservatives should come forward to the Queen and™ 
say, * Your Majesty’s Government is one not calculated to save the country: 
we require distinguished men, throwing aside party distinctions—moderate tn. 
principle—to rally round the Throne and save the country from a civil war.” 

“Save the country from a civil war!" what’ becoming words 
from the author of the tenantry-coercing and country-euslaviog 
provisions of the Reform Act! 

Lord Cuanpos concluded, says the report, by urging the ne- 
cessity of “‘ union among moderate men of all parties, in support 
of the Queen, the laws, and institutions of the country, and in de- 
fiance of the Radicals and the rebels in Canada.” 

The truckling portion of the Parliamentary Radicals have now 
plain warning from one of the most distinguished members of 
the Tory party, that however ready they may be to follow the 
Whigs through mud and mire, the Tories will make it a condition 
of their necessary support of the Government, that the Radicals 
should be kicked back and shaken off the skirts of Lord Joun 
Russgsiu. “ Throw off the Radicals you shall,” is the peremp- 
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tory command of the Conservatives. To obey it, Ministers are 
nothing loth: there is only one annoyance connected in their 
minds with a formal coalition with the Tories—the necessity of 
abandoning a part of the patronage and profit they now engross. 
But the sacrifice must be made to form a “ Broad-bottom Ad- 
ministration ;" sundry Whigs must turn out. Bitter will be the 
pang. There is, however, this consolation—Christmas having 
passed, one more quarter's pay has been secured! 





THE REFUGE FOR THE HOUSELESS. 


Tue setting-in of a frost puts the skaiters and schoolboys in high 
spirits, and is welcomed as a seasonable change by those who are 
well to do in the world ; but it brings misery—it may be death— 
tomany. Even the hale and strong, well warmed by a roaring 
fire and invigorated by a hearty meal, think it herovical to brave 
the wintry air wrapped up in bearskin and lambswool; what then 
must be the sufferings of those wretched beings, shivering in 
“‘Jooped and windowed raggedness,” who, without food or shelter, 
wander about famishing with cold and hunger? Fenced round 
as we are with comforts, it requires an effort of the imagination to 
bring such poignant distress home to our bosoms. The rigours 
of winter are severely felt by the poor, but to the outcast and desti- 
tute they are deadly. To hundreds of our fellow creatures a 
prison were a welcome place of refuge, and a union workhouse a 

alace of luxury. Denied admittance tothe one, how many might 
fe tempted to earn a title to the other by crime, but for some 
place where they may find shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, with no other passport to admission than urgent need ? 
Such an asylum is the Refuge for the Houseless, in Playhouse 
Yard, Whitecross Street ; to which those unhappy objects resort 
for the night, who in milder seasons are found huddled up in 
obscure corners, debarred, by the want of a few halfpence, from 
the squalid comfort of a rug in some cellar in St. Giles’s. At the 

resent time, this useful charity has strong claims on public 

enevolence. We last winter devoted some space toa descrip- 
tion of the Refuge, and the mode in which relief is afforded there : 
we need only now, therefore, recommend it to those who are able 
to contribute towards an institution that affords succour in the 
last resort. A warm roof, clean straw, and a bit of bread, are all 
that the poor unfortunates receive; but it is vital nourishment to 
hundreds, who must otherwise perish in the streets. 

One grand defect in the administrationof relief was strongly 
pointed out, in a letter which appeared in the Sun on Thursday 
evening, addressed to the Committee furconducting the affairs of this 
charity, by a Guardian of the Poorin the parish of St. Luke, where 
the Refuge is situated ; and it is a defect that calls for an instant 
remedy. The only applicants refused admission are, unhappily, 
those whose need is the most urgent,—namely, such as are 
suffering from disease as well as celd and hunger. This does 
indeed appear a cruel exception; but, in the present state of the 
funds, it is unfortunately rendered necessary. The relief afforded 
being temporary, and (with this qualification) indiscriminate, to 
admit disease would be to convert a nightly shelter into a per- 
manent hospital, An infirmary, however, as the benevolent 
Guardian suggests, might be attached to the building; whence 
the sick could be transferred to the workhouse or the hospital. 
An appeal to the public, in aid of such a beneficial extension of 
the Refuge, would surely not be made in vain. The writer of the 
letter draws a frightful picture of the case of the sick— 

“‘T have no doubt but hundreds died last winter in this great metropolis 
from actual want, and from disease brought on by want. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that many died in the parish of St. Luke from that cause, who were 
refused admission into the Houseless Asylum, but were supplied with a few 
pence from the Asylum to get a night’s lodging where they could. Many of 
them gave their pence to be admitted into cold empty rooms in the neighbour- 
hood, without fire or food; and there some perished before their situation was 
Kaown to the parish-officers. Others wandered about the streets until quite 
exhausted, and then picked up by the Police, and taken to St. Luke’s Work- 
house: although every attention was paid them by the parochial authorities, 
many were past recovery, and died shortly after their admission.” 

This is indeed a shocking state of things: nevertheless, it does 
not invalidate the good already done; nor are the Committee to be 
reproached because they had not the means of doing more. 

The Guardian complains that the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood are taxed and annoyed by demands upon their charity, 
through the influx of destitute creatures from all parts of the 
town, This shows the necessity, which we befure urged, of 
having similar asylums in various districts. Why not havea 
Nightly Refuge attached to each workhouse ? The expense would 
be small, and the benefit incalculable. 

Meanwhile, this charity continues to relieve an immense fluc- 
tuating amount of human misery; and only requires the contri- 
butions of the generous rich to enable it to do so upon a more ex- 
tended scale, 





ARE THE CANADAS A GAIN OR A LOSS? 


Tr the Canadas are a gain to us, they can only be so in the matter of 
trade, of military strength, of finance, or as necessary vents for 
emigration. We shall show—what all who understand such questions 
know full well already—that they are a heavy and a dead loss to us 
from year to year, under every one of these heads. 

; We begin with the trade. Great Britain has a monopoly 
i the Canadian market, and the Canadians have a monopoly in 
ours, The total value of the exports® from the two Canadas, 


* Taken from the Returns laid before Parliament, 


in 1833, was 965,000/., and that of the imports was 1,665,000/. If 
the accounts were correctly kept and the tiade of a natural and 
wholesome character, the two ought of course to be neatly the 
same; and the enormous discrepancy of 700,000/. is only to be 
accounted for by the fact that it is made up chiefly by Treasury bills for 
the maintenance of our expensive establishments civil and military. 
The smaller sum, or less than a million, represents consequently the 
actual bona fide value of the trade of the two Canadas. The greater 
part of the imports are consumed in the Upper Province ; for the people 
of the Lower are clothed in their own furs, and their own domestic 
fabrics of woollen, flannel, and linen; for the fabrication of which 
there were, in the year above stated, no fewer than 13,400 looms, 
manufacturing no less than 3,750,000 yards a year. The only means of 
distinguishing the trade of the two Provinces is to be found in the 
apportionment of the Custom-duties between them. Out of Customs, 
amounting in 1834 to about 84,0001, the sum of 56,0001. was 
paid into the Treasury of the Upper Province as its just share. Sup- 
posing, then, the mew A value of the trade to be a million, the value of 
that of the Lower Province will be about 330,000. So much for the 
mere numerical amount of the trade. A mercantile profit of 10 per 
cent. on the whole capital invested, would be just 100,000/. a year; and 
on the share of the Lower Province, 83,0001. This is all that we can 
discover that is gained by Lower Canada; and we agree entirely 
with Sir Henry Parnewit, that “no case can be put to show that 
we should not have every commercial advantage we are supposed 
now to have, if it (Canada) were made an independent state.” 

But now for the master grievance to this country—the timber mono- 
poly. According to the official returns, the total value of all the timber 
exported from the St. Lawrence, in 1833, was in round numbers, 
700,000/.; and most probably full one half of this price arising out of 
the monopoly which the timber of Canada enjoys in the markets of 
England. To give North American timber a monopoly of the 
British market, there is imposed on almost all other timber, but 
particularly on the timber of the Baltic, duties which on the 
average may be reckoned at sevenfold the Canadian. By a return 
made to the House of Commons in 1830, it appears that if the 
same duty had becn levied on the Canadian, for that year, which was 
levied on Baltic timber, the revenue accruing on the first would have 
been above 1,580,000/.; whereas it was little more than 232,000/.,— 
making a loss to the treasury equal to 1,348,000. If, then, for the 
further difference which must have arisen on the increased consumption 
of timber for the last eight years, we add even so small a sum as about 
150,000/., we may estimate the clear annual loss to the exchequer, and 
hence to the nation, at a million and a half sterling. Would Baltic 
timber, however, be consumed to the extent of yielding to the treasury 
the revenue which appears to be sacrificed by the present system? 
Not the least doubt of it. It is now consumed to a considerable 
extent,in spite of a discriminating duty against it of 600 per cent.; and 
except for a limited quantity of a particular kind of pine, which would 
still be brought from Canada, would wholly supersede the Canadian 
wood. The direct pecuniary loss to the nation may, therefore, be 
estimated very moderately at a million and a half. 

The immediate effects to the consumer are, a high price for a bad 
article, when a good article might be had instead,—dry rot, un- 
safe ships, and perishable houses, with an unnecessary tax on every 
branch of national industry. In short, if we had taxed our ingenuity 
to discover the worst market to go to for timber, Canada is the very 
country we should have hit upon. But this is not all: while we have 
been diligently cultivating a distant gravel-pit, we have neglected the 
rich alluvial lands and fat meadows in our neighbourhood—while we 
have been laboriously harpooning a sprat, we have let the whale 
escape. In 1837, before the present system came into full operation, 
the value of our exports of British produce and manufactures to the 
timber countries of the North of Europe was four millions a year: 
it is now diminished to less than one half of this amount. With Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, our trade has been pretty nearly annihi- 
lated ; just in the same manner as the trade of Eaghad in cottons, 
woollens, and iron would be annibilated, with any nation that chose to 
put a prohibitory duty on it in order to favour some obscure local 
interest of its own. It is reckoned that about 800 ships of the bur- 
den of 216,000 tons, and manned by 2,200 men, are engaged in the North 
American timber-trade: we have the authority of the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade for the opinion, that it would be a better 
bargain for the nation to throw the timber-trade open and pay the ship- 
owners a liberal sum, that would allow their ships, as so many pleasure~ 
yachts, to cruise in the Channel. The million and a haif now lost to 
the treasury, if bestowed yearly on the owners of the Canadian timber- 
ships, would yield them, at the rate of near 7/. a ton, a sum for which 
tonnage may at present be obtained for a voyage to the East Indies and 
back again. It would amount to a bounty of 1,850/. to rae: Aone 

But would not the Canadians be losers by the change? The whole 
value of the ti nber exported from the Canadas, as we have seen, is but 
700,0001. ; and the natural value is not probably one half of that amount. 
If it had been the whole, however, the trade is not one that would be- 
nefit the Canadas. On the contrary, it is highly detrimental to their 
interests. The lumberers, as the woodcutters and others concerned are 
ominously called, are the very pests of society. ‘ They are,” says an eye- 
witness, “ made and kept vicious by the very trade by which they live.” 
When the inhabitants of Canada give up lumbering, says another, 
“agriculture will begin to raise its head.” The cessation from it, 
adds the same party, would be ‘a decided gain to the colony.” The 
Canadian House of Assembly was clearly of this opinion, for lately 
it gave authority to its agent in England to denounce it as a nui- 
sahece instead of a benefit to their constituents. In short, while the 
British nation is a beavy loser by the timber monopoly, that mono- 
poly is at the same time a heavy tax on the industry and morality 
of the Canadians. But a section of the clamorous shipowners of 
England benefit by the general calamity, and their partners and cor- 
respondents in Quebec and Montreal are partakers. The first are 
naturally the loudest, on this side of the Atlantic, for a war against 
Canadian liberty ; and it is the latter who, with a crowd of dependent 
book-keepers, shop-keepers, lumberers, functionaries, and sinecurists, 
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modestly a:sume to themselves the designation of the “ British party, 
although they constitute but a moderate portion even of the English 
population. Is,then, such a monopoly as we have described ‘a noble 
object,” as was said of the American Colonies in 1775, “ to fight 
for?” Issuch a “ British party” as we bave described one for which 
our blood, our treasure, or our character ought to be wasted? If they 
are, we ought, in consistency, to have cut each other’s throats to main- 
tain the tea monopoly of the East India Company; and we ought to 


levy war in perpetuity on the Catholic Irish for the maintenance of 


Orange ascendancy. ge 
2. Does the possession of the Canadas add to our military strength ? 
‘The possession of the Old Colonies, now constituting the United 
States, unquestionably did, in so far as we were aggressors on our 
neighbours ; for it was by their means we conquered Canada, Louisiana, 
and Florida. Moreover, they constituted, before their quarrel with us, 
probably not less than a tenth part of the population of the empire. 
It was neither pleasant nor profitabie to have our population as it were 
decimated--a population, too, that took off four millions ef our produce 


and manufactures, at that time one-fourth part of the total exports of 


the kingdom. Since the establishment of the invincible republic 
in their neighbourhood, the Canadas, instead of contributing to our 
national strength, have always added to our weakness, They have at 
once produced a dispersion of our force, wasted our treasure, and 
diminished our trade. Now that they are disaffected, these evils are 
aggravated ; but, if ever so loyal, in what possible way could a million 


or half a million of people—one fiftieth or one twenty-fifth part of 


our whole population—in a corner of the world three or four thousand 
miles off, contribute to the military strength of the British Islands ? 
If to maintain costly garrisons at our own sole expense in remote 
regions, among a people whether affected or disaffected to us, can 
perform such a miracle, then may the Canadas contribute to our na- 
tional strength —but not otherwise. 

3. The matter of finance is easily settled. -The colonies of Spain 
often not only paid their own establishments civil and military, but even 
contributed to the exchequer of the mother country. The British 
territories in India pay all their own expenses. No British colony in 
America has ever paid its own military charges, or contributed a far- 
thing to the Imperial treasury. The Canadas are by far the most 
expensive colonies we ever possessed. Profit, then, being out of the 
question, let us estimate the oss fur which we are going to fight. Accord- 
ing to the very incomplete statements laid before Parliament in 1835,+ 
the total annual expenditure on the North American Colonies, by 
the people of this country, was 425.562/. [n this statement, the 
sums voted for the improvement of the water communications of 
the Canadas, almost purely for purposes of military defence, and 
the sums laid out in the ridiculous attempt to fortify against Americin 
aggression an open frontier thousands of miles in extent, are taken no 
notice of. From fifty to sixty millions, Sir Henry PaBnecu says, 
were already laid out on the Canadas. down to 1830; and.he finds from 
the Second Report of the Finance Committee, that the plan of forti- 
fication, which had been in progress at the above date, was “to cost 
3,000,0002.” We shall take the whole expenditure, down to the present 
period, at the highest of hissums. Sir Henry, instead of the annual 
expenditure of 400,000/. and upwards, above given, states it more rea. 
sonably at “full 600,000/;” which we shall therefore assume for our 
calculation. The public money expended on the Rideau Canal, the 
fortifications, and other follies, has been absolutely sunk or destroyed. 
We shall reckon the annual charge upon it, however, only at the Colo- 
nial interest of 6 per cent. The items recapitulated will then be— 


Annual national loss through the timber monopoly......... £ 1,500,000 
Rideau Canal; capital expended down to 1833, namely, 
858,000 ...... nb odbenegssoienrdcesandocseoss . . 51,480 
sixty millions previously expended, including 
8,000,0002. for fortifications . on sdwp ebeentonsbapianeense TAPCO 
Annual! Civil, Military, and Naval Expenditure of Great 


Britain 600,000 
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£5,751,480 


We have here an enormous sum, nearly six millions a year, spent 
on our six North American Colonies. Now the total value of our 
exports to these Colonies, whether in British and Irish produce and 
manufactures, or in Foreign and Colonial merchandise,—and it 
includes civil and military stores, with the consumption of civil and mili- 
tary establishments,—is 3,000,000/. a year, enhanced even to that value 
by monopoly price. The owners of this capital may count themselves 
lucky if on the average of years they cleara profitof 10 percent. This 
will make a gain of 300,000/. So then, to enable a few merchants to 
gain 300,000/. a year, which they would equally gain in any other trade, 
or in the same trade without a farthing’s loss to the nation, the people 
must disburse nearly six millions a year; thatis, the whole nation must 
sustain an annual loss of nearly twentyfold the profit which the mer- 
chants gain! It is clear, from the nature of the expenditure, that the 
heaviest part of the loss comes from the Canadas. 

4. A word will suffice for emigration. In spite of the bonus given 
to land companies in the shape of jobs in cheap lands, and to the ship- 
ping interest through the timber monopoly, to carry out emigrants to 
Canada,—in spite of the encouragement given by Government in pro- 
tection and patronage and public money,—there are as many emigrants 
yearly to the United States as to the whole of the British North Ame- 
rican Colonies. Many who go first to Canada, find their way to the 
United States eventually. Moreover, there is far more emigration now 

ic e territory of the American Union than there was when it belonged 
to ourselves. Canada, in like manner, would have its due share, if it 
were an independent state to-morrow; and the only difference would be 
a difference in our favour—that we should not have a monopoly price to 
pay forthe transports that conveyed them. The pretext, therefore, 
for Canada being a necessary vent for British emigration, is both absurd 
and fabulous. 

Canada, then, it is clear to demonstration, contributes nothing to our 
national resources, in trade, finance, or military strength, nor is it 
necessary for emigration. The reverse is the truth in each particular. 
Yet a civil war, to be urged with vigour, in order to maintain this mill- 


+ “ Colonial Expenditure. Statement of the Expenditure by Great Britain on ac- 
count of the several Colonies, for the year 1833-34.” 





stone about our necks, has commenced ; respecting which we shall say 
nothing further at present, than to remind our readers that a similar 
fratricidal contest cost us one hundred and thirty millions, and a sound 
drubbing to the bargain. 


THE THEATRES. 


Tir reception of the young tragedian at Drury Lane, on Monday, was 
most flattering; and if the tumultuous applauses of an overflowing 
house were suflicient evidence of a successful débat, then assuredly Mr, 
Kian’s deserves the manager’s epithet, ‘a triumph.” The elder Keay 
in the height of bis glory was never greeted with more enthusiasm than 
welcomed his son’s reappearance ; but with this difference, that the ex. 
citement, instead of increasing with the progress of the play, rather 
diminished. The cheering at the close was by no means so vehement 

at first: in fact, the audience seemed rather warmed by hearty good. 
will towards the debutant than worked upon by the cunning of the scene, 

Cuakces Keay, it is said, chose Hamlet for this first essay of his 
matured powers, because it was one of the few principal parts which 
he had never seen his father perform. If so, the reason was not a good 
one; for the points of resemblance in many peculiarities of manner, 
increased by the family likeness in voice and person, are so obvious as 
to make it apparent that he had studied in his father’s school. More. 
over, the character of Hamlet is, we conceive, far less suited to the 
son's style of acting than it was even to the father’s. CHARLES 
Kean relies on physical energy and adroitness for producing his effects, 
more exclusively than his father; as indeed he needs must, wanting 
the genius which inspired the elder Kran. He appears to belong to 
‘hat class of players who regard the drama as a medium for the display 
of their personal address and accomplishments; confining the mental 
process to what is technically termed ‘* the study of the part ;” not car. 
rying their feelings and imagination into the action, but thinking of 
their attitudes instead. Now, there is only one scene in Hamlet—the 
fencing. bout with Laertes—where an opportunity occurs of exhibiting 
this kind of skill apart from the exercise of those high intellec. 
tual qualities in which, we fear, CuarLes Kean is deficient. He 
handles the foil with the dexterity of a professor, and plays his. 
part in the passage of arms with a fire and elegance that may 
well challenge the compliments and admiration of the King. So far 
as the sword-play is concerned, his personation of the Prince of Den- 
mark is perfect; but beyond that it fails lamentably. ‘The profound 
abstraction and oerwrought sensibility —the moody waywardness of 
temper, whose sadness breaks off into melancholy mirthfulness, while 
the passionate outbursts of indignation and grief lapse into idle specu. 
lation —uall the delicate lights and shadows that make up the charae- 
ter, in short, are wanting. Mr. Kean assumes a grave air, and drawls 
out the soliloquies in a funereal tone of affected solemnity, which is 
not only monotonous but becomes insufferably tedious: by way of 
relief, he occasionally exchanges lugubrious for ranting declamation ; 
but his sorrow is a mere parade, and bis passion explodes like a 
cracker. The sportive sallies are delivered with a measured formality; 
and the sarcastic rebukes are either given with a matter-of-fact heavi- 
ne-s, or else enforced with a coarse sneering expression, any thing but 
characteristic of the delicate and high-minded prinee. In short, Mr, 
Kran’s Hamlet is an elaborate piece of artifice, overwrought in every 
part,—cold, tame, and lifeless, in spite of the energy and vigour ex- 
pended in the performance. Every Jook and gesture seems studied 
beforehand, and the whole action is mechanical; but at the same time, 
so finished and forcible, as to excite the admiration of those who re- 
gard the externals of stage-playing merely, and can be pleased with a 
perfect specimen of a bad style. Cares Kray’s voice is thick, and 
not apparently susceptible of delicate modulations and inflections,— 
defects that exaggerate the abruptness of his transitions from one 
tone to another, and make more evident the effort with which he 
draws forth the plaintive note employed in pathetic passages: his level 
conversational speaking is also heavy and ineffective. This was par- 
ticularly remarkable in the address to the players; which fell flat, be- 
cause there was no “ point” to be made, and the passage could not 
be wound up with an “ attitude.” The prodigiously long pauses in 
the dialogue, and the time he remains in one posture, increase the 
automatic character of the representation, and lengthen it out to @ 
wearisome extent. On Monday, the tragedy was not over till 
nearly eleven: Prince Hamlet was so long in yielding up bis last 
breath, that we began to fancy that he was expecting some “cue” 
to die at the proper time; and the King had to stand for two or three 
minutes waiting to be killed, the courtiers who surrounded him oblig- 
ingly opening a way for the deliberately impetuous Prince to give him 
the death-stroke. Were the stage Salisbury Plain, and the audience at 
such a distance as to make it necessary for the actors to keep in po- 
sition till the sound of the words reached them, this prolonged panto- 
mimic exhibition might be necessary. 

In characters of action, and in melodramatic plays, where there is 
plenty of bustle and situation, requiring activity, energy, and proficiency 
in the business of the stage, CHARLES KEAN may shine; but not in 
such as require passion and pathos, dignity and grandeur. He does 
not seem to possess the power of touching the feelings or elevating the 
mind, 

‘The play is otherwise very indifferently acted; and the scenery and 
dresses are more showy than appropriate. The opening scene, for 
instance, where the Ghost appears, is a frost-piece !—a new reading, by 
which “ the morn in russet mantle clad” is made to “ walk” o’er the 
“ snow of yon high eastern bill.” Mr. Cooren, as the Ghost, instead 
of having his chin tied up like a corpse, as he used to do, properly wore 
a beard; a facial addition that the pointed allusions in the text render 
no less essential to old Polonius. Miss Romer sang Ophelia’s wild 
snatches of songs as if she had been in a concert-room: her madness 
had too much method in it. 


Power and Rancer have been playing together this week at the 
Haymarket, in a piece de circonstance, with the title of Confounded 
Foreigners; and Mr. Bevertey creates much merriment at the Adel- 
phi, in the character of a Dancing Barber. ; 

The Haymarket closes on Monday, when Wessrer takes his be- 
nefit. 
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WELLSTED'S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


Lievrenant WELLsTeD was attached to one of the East India 
Company's vessels, which were appointed in 1829-30 to survey 
the Red Sea and its adjacent waters, with a view to the establish- 
ment of steam navigation between England and India. During 
the five or six years he was engaged in this service, he Visited 
several places on the African shore, and examined a considerable 
part of the Western and Southern coasts of Arabia, beginning at 
Suez and terminating at the Persian Gulf. The result of our 
author's experiences are presented in a slightly disconnected 
shape; but, disregarding his arrangement, the volumes before 
us may be resolved into four sections. 1. A land journey 
from Tor, a sea-port near the entrance of the Gulf of Suez, 
to Suez, and subsequently from Tor to Mount Sinai, 2. A 
series of nautical dangers from the driving wind, opposing 
current, and wall-like coral reefs of the Gulf of Akabah. 3. An 
animated itinerary of about one half of the Red Sea coast 
of Arabia, from the Gulf of Akabah to Jiddah; to which are 
added descriptions of other places both on the Afriean and Ara- 
bian shores, as well as of Yemen. 4. A journey through Oman, 
a district of Southern Arabia, inclining towards the Persian Gulf, 
as Yemen does towards the Red Sea. 

In the journey through Oman, and the excursions to Suez, as 
well as the adventures in the Gulf of Akabah, Lieutenant Wett- 
step's work is a personal narrative of the nature of a journal. 
The remainder is a descriptive account, embodying the results of 
apparently frequent visits, but enlivened by incidents indicative of 
native character and habits. The subjects with which the author 
deals are various : they embrace Classical and Scriptural antiquities, 
the features of the country, the nature of its productions and of 
the commerce carried on, together with his personal adventures 
on his journey, very lively sketches of the different tribes of 
Arabs, and an examination of the navigable capabilities of the Red 
Sea. His personal narrative is wholly original. The economical 
and other information is partly derived from various sources ; but 
much of it being floating knowledge, it is new so far.as the public 
are concerned. 

As a book of travels, this work is natural, lively, and real ; fur- 
nishing another proof, if any were needed, that a man must travel 
slowly to travel with advantage to himself or to his reader. We 
do not mean that Lieutenant Weutstep loitered needlessly in 
particular places, or that the native actions and characters he has 
depicted were slow in passing, or even that he was always a long 
time with the various persons he introduces. But he was ac- 
quainted with the language; and mixing for years amongst the 
natives, he had become intimate with the national character: hence 
he could enter into their peculiarities, and seize the passing spirit 
of scenes which would have been vapid or unintelligible to a 
scampering tourist, if such a person could by any accident have 
got into Arabia. But our traveller has also the natural advan- 
tages of a quick and observing eye, with a vivacious manner; the 
sailor-like qualities of good-nature, enterprise, and indifference to 
hardships, as well as much historical and Bible lore relating to 
the countries in which he travelled. He also possesses sufficient 
knowledge of science and of the arts of life to pass judgment upon 
what passes before him, as well as to describe it in such a manner 
as to furnish curious and valuable hints in history and philosophy. 

The excursions of Lieutenant WeLLsrep were mostly confined 
to the vicinity of the sea-shore; except in Oman, a considerable 
part of which he traversed through the permission of its ruler, 
Sayyip S’arp, better known in England as the Imaun of Muscat, 
and the giver of those steeds which W1L11AM the Fourth left to 
he sold. at Tattersall’s for the Firzcuarences. The elaborate 
account of this district is commensurate with the opportunities 
he possessed ;. nor do we remember having read a more complete 
description of any country which has been visited for the first time. 
The religion, the customs, the arts, the manners, and character 
of the people, are fully described; as well as the animal and 
vegetable productions. Slight sketches of its history and politics 
are also introduced ; and there is a brief account of the practices 
and subjugation of the natives of the Pirate Coast, whose pur- 
Suits are indicated in the name of their ceuntry. 

Toattempt to exhibit in detail the various subjects which these vo- 
lumes illustrate, would carry us over a wide field: we will chiefly 
confine ourselves to the Bedouin character—of which Mr. Wett- 
STED entertains a much better opinion than many who have had 
far less opportunities of forming a judgment. The Bedouin Arabs 
have none of the effeminacy and ostentation which characterizes 

the Orientals, or the arrogance and dreamy sloth of the Turks. 
On the contrary, they are simple in their habits, even when luxu- 
Tles are readily attainable; cheerful and active in their social cha- 
Tacter and amusements, delighting in song and dance, and being 
Mightily taken with the game of leap-frog, which Mr. WeLustxD 





introduced one morning after a cold night’s bivouac in the Desert, as 
a substitute for running races. In the remoter parts, and now indeed 
almost everywhere, the Arabs illustrate the old maxim cf “ the nearer 
the church,” &c.; a tolerant spirit towards strange religions, some- 
times touching upon indifference or ignorance, characterizing the 
countrymen of the Propnet, though bigots may of course be 
found. The women have a greater freedom than is usual 
amongst Mahometans; and in the sea-ports seem to abuse it,— 
the strict confining their intrigues to their own people, whilst the 
lax receive lovers of all nations. The forbidden wine and brandy, 
too, are quaffed openly, unless the ruler is a rigid disciple; in 
which case the smuggler steps in. At Muscat, our author found 
a vessel direct from England, with a cargo of hams and brandy. 
The Imaun forbade their landing; but the ship departed with a 
light load; the town was said to be “ glorious” for a brief time; 
and a relative of the Monarch was so indiscreet as to come into 
the presence elevated, for which he was sent into honourable 
banishment. 

Robbers they are, but it is their destiny: and it must be borne: 
in mind, that they levy their contributions upon fixed principles, 
and plunder may be avoided by submitting to taxation. Their 
reputed hospitality has been rather underrated: they will give to: 
their guest what they can ill spare. Neither do they seem to 
harbour vengeance for the casualties of a fair stand-up fight. 
One of the purest Bedouin tribes Mr. WeListep encountered, 
was that of Beni-Abu-Ali, which the forces of the Company in 
conjunction with the Imaun had reduced from one of the strongest 
to one of the weakest tribes, nearly the whole of the fighting 
men being slain or wounded. Yet this was his reception— 


After my noon observation of the sun, a short journey of two hours brought 
me on to Benf-Abaé-’Ali. A considerable crowd followed after me until I halted, 
when I was soon joined by the young Sheikh and the principal.men of the 
tribe No sooner had I proclaimed myself an Englishman, and expressed my 
intention of passing a few days amidst them, than the whole camp was ina 
tumult of acclamation ; the few old guns they had were fired from the different 
towers; matchlocks were kept going till sunset, and both old and young, male 
and female, strove to do their best to entertain me: they pitched my tent, 
slaughtered sheep, and brought milk by gallons, A reception so truly warm and 
hospitable not a little surprised me. 

Before us lay the ruins of the fort we bad dismantled: my tent was pitched 
on the very spot where we had nearly annihilated their tribe, reducing them 
from being the most powerful in Oman to their present petty state. All, how- 
ever, in the confidence I had shown in thus throwing myself amidst them, was 
forgotten. . ” % _ 

After their evening prayers, the young Sheikh, accompanied by about forty 
men, came to the tent and expressed his intention of remaining with meas a 
guard during the night. To ask the whole party in was impossible, and to in- 
vite a few only would have displeased others ; so I took my carpet outside amidst 
them. It was one of those clear and beautiful nights which are only met with 
in or near the Desert; the atmosphere felt pleasantly cool, and we soon com- 
menced an animated conversation. They were not wholly ignorant of our cus- 
toms: some information on these points they had gathered from the men who 
had been prisoners of war in India; but their accounts were either so limited 
or exaggerated that they served rather to increase than to allay the feelings of 
curiosity. The nature and observance of our religion formed, of course, their 
first subject of inquiry ; and my opinion as to its comparative merits with the 
Mohammedan was demanded. Ii is generally a good maxim to allow yourself 
to be apparently beaten on questions of theology. I could not, however, at first, 
resist the temptation of leading to some of their least defensible doctrines, and 
stating the arguments which could be brought to bear against them ; but they 
evinced so little prejudice or fanaticism on these points, that I regretted having 
done so; and, to make amends, most willingly subscribed to the opinion 
of one of their old men, that either faith was best adapted for the country aud 
people who practised it. 

From this the conversation turned on our females. Was it true,.they in- 
quired, that those of high birth and condition danced in public and went un- 
veiled? Here they had me on the hip, as they fancied; and the rogues chuckled 
whilst awaiting my reply. I confessed it was; but we did not, like them, at- 
tach any indelicacy to it; that our females were never secluded, but were in- 
structed in useful knowledge, and allowed equal liberty with the other sex ; and 
that we found our advantage in doing so, for, instead of being objects of mere: 
sensual desire, they then became companions. Here, however, I gained not a 
single convert. ‘* Let them work,” said they, “ and attend to their household 
affairs. What business have they with reading and writing, which is only fit 
for Moolahs?” ‘ The women to their distaff, the men to their swords,” said 
a venerable old man, with a white beard, repeating a proverb which was ech 
by all present. I wished some of their dames had been within hearing, they 
would have pitched their note in a minor key. 

The females of this tribe possess a considerable share of influence in all their 
councils; and in the absence of their Sheikh, who had proceeded on the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, his wife and sister at this moment governed the tribe. Their 
remarks on some of our customs were highly amusing. ‘* We observed,” said 
they, ‘‘ that when you sat down to table each man had before him a small and 
a large glass: why apply to the small one so often, when it would save so much 
trouble to fill the larger and drink it off at once? Why did we send the ladies 
away before we had finished our wine, and yet rise up when they left,” &c. &ce 


ARAB FISHERMEN, 


It isa remarkable fact, that a race in many respects similar is found in almost 
every part of the coast of Arabia, and even along the north-east shore of India 
and Macrau. In some districts—as those, for instance, which lie to the north- 
ward of Jiddah in the Red Sea—they are considered as a separate and degraded 
race, with whom the Bedowins will neither eat, intermarry, nor associate; but 
with this and several other tribes so degrading a distinction does not exist. The 
whole coast abounds with fish; and, as the natives have but few canoes, they 
generally substitute a single inflated skin, or two of these, having a flat board 
across them. On this frail contrivance the fisher seats himself, and either casts 
his small hand-net, or plays his hook and line. Some capital sport must arise 
occasionally when the sharks, which are here very numerous and large, gorge 
the bait ; for, whenever this occurs, unless the angler cuts his line, and that, as 
the shark is more valued than any other fish, he is often unwilling to do, no- 
thing can prevent his rude machine from following their track ; and the fisher- 
man is sometimes, in consequence, carried out a great distance to sea. It re- 
quires considerable dexterity to secure these monsters; for when they are hauled 
up near to the skins they struggle a good deal; and if they happen to jerk the 
fisherman from his seat, the infuriate monster is said to dash at once at him. 
Many accidents, I learn, arise in this manner; but if they succeed in getting 





him quickly alongside, they soon despatch him by a few blows on the snout. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Leaving many characteristic and interesting traits, we will pass 
from the shores of the Indian Ocean to the vicinity of Mount 
. Sinai, for a curious specimen of national logic. 


At daylight we shared some excellent coffee which the Bedowins had pre- 

ared for us. Instead of grinding them as we do, they pound their berries 

tween two stones, and that only when they are required for use. The addi- 
tion of milk and sugar is unknown, and water being used in less proportion 
than is customary in Europe, their coffee is consequently very strong. 

A group of Bedowins were disputing respecting the sanity of Lady Esther 
‘Stanhope ; one party strenuously maintaining that it was ‘impossible a lady 
so charitable, so munificent, could be otherwise than in full possession of her 
faculties. Their opponents alleged that her assimilating herself to the Virgin 
Mary, her anticipated entry with our Saviour into Jerusalem, and other vaga- 
ries attributed to her, were proofs to the contrary. An old man with a white 
beard called for silence,—a call from the aged amidst the Arabs seldom made in 
vain. ‘‘ She is mad,” said he; and, lowering his voice to a whisper,as if 
fearful such an outrage against established custom should spread beyond his 
circle, he added, “ for she puts sugar to her coffee.” This was conclusive. 

It is unsafe to deduce conclusions as to the civilization of a 
people from isolated facts, which may arise either from obvious 
natural advantages or from necessity. Watering-places are con- 
sidered an instance of social refinement, skilful irrigation as one 
of the last triumphs of agricultural art. The Arabs combine 
both in one, with a reservoir to cool the escaping waters of the 
hot spring before they are distributed. The following extract 
shows a still more thoughtful and laborious mode of irrigation, 
and conveys a picture of the Oases of the Desert, which better 
corresponds with the poetical ideas of them than the accounts 
given of the natural ones by the later travellers in Africa. 


One striking feature in the appearance of these towns is their low situation 
They are erected in artificial hollows, which have been excavated to the depth 
of six or eight feet, and the soi! thus removed is left in hillocks around their 
margins. These were the first oases I had hitherto met with, and my attention 
was consequently forcibly drawn to them. I found that these, soll uberlg all 
the towns in the interior of Oman, owe their fertility to the happy manner in 
which the inhabitants have availed themselves of a mode of conducting water 
to them,—a mode, as far as [ know, peculiar to this country, and at an expense 
of Jabour and skill more Chinese than Arabian. The greater part of the face 
of the country being destitute of running streams on the surface, the Arabs 
have sought in elevated places for springs or fountains beneath it; by what 
mode they discover these I know not ; but it seems confined toa peculiar class of 
men, who go about the country for the purpose; but I saw several which’ had 
been sunk to the depth of forty feet. A channel from this fountain-head- 
is then, with a very slight descent, bored in the direction in which it is to be 
conveyed, leaving apertures at regular distances, to afford light and air to those 
who are occasionally sent to keep it clean. In this manner water is frequently 
conducted from a distance of six oreight miles; and an unlimited supply is thus 
obtained. These channels are usually about four feet bread, and two feet deep, 
and contain a clear rapid stream. Few of the large towns or oases but had 
four or five of these rivulets or feleji running into them. The isolated spots to 
which water is thus conveyed possess a soil so fertile, that uearly every grain, 
fruit, or vegetable, common to India, Arabia, or Persia, is produced almost 
spontaneously ; and the tales of the oases will be no longer regarded as an ex- 

geration, since a single step conveys the traveller from the glare and sand of 
the Desert into a fertile tract, watered by a hundred rills, teeming with the 
most luxuriant vegetation, and embowered by lofty and stately trees whose um- 
brageous foliage the fiercest rays of a noontide sun cannot penetrate. The al- 
mond, fig, and walnut trees are of enormous size; and the fruit clusters so 
thickly on the orange and lime trees, that I do not believe a tenth part can be 
gathered. Above all, towers the date-palm, adding its shade to the sombre 
picture. Some idea may be formed of the density of this shade by the effect it 
produces in lessening the terrestrial radiation. A Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
which within the house stood at 55 degrees, six inches from the ground fell to 
45 degrees. From this cause, and an abundance of water, they are always 
saturated with damp, and even in the heat of the day possess a clammy coldness. 
Such spots present, indeed, a singular and peculiar scene—unequalled perhaps 
in any part of the world. Of this, nothing can furnish a more striking idea 
than the list of their productions, all of which are frequently reared in a plot of 
ground not more than three hundred yards in diameter; and I am confidevt no 
equal space, in any part of the world, will afford a catalogue more numerous 
and varied, more luxuriant in growth, or more perfect in form. 

These green spots in the Desert present another peculiarity. The 
Bedouin tents or huts are very low: but when! they inhabit an 
oasis, natural causes compel them to adopt a more expensive, and, 
as we should say, a more civilized style of building. 

The instant you step from the Desert within the Grove, a most sensible 
change of the atmosphere is experienced. The air feels cold and damp; the 
ground in every‘direction is saturated with moisture; and, from the density of 
the shade, the whole appears dark and gloomy. There are still some handsome 
houses at Ibrah; but the style of building is quite peculiar to this part of 
Arabia. To avoid the damp, and catch an occasional beam of the sun 
above the trees, they are usually very lofty. A parapet encircling the 
upper part is turreted ; and on some of the largest houses guns are mounted. 

he windows and doors have the Saracenic arch, and every part of the build- 
ing is profusely decorated with ornaments of stucco in bas-relief, some in very 
good taste. The doors are also cased with brass, and have rings and other 
massive ornaments of the same metal. 

Further on, we find further traces of the Saracenic architecture 
in a more advanced state. 

The streets (of Jiddah) are airy, the houses lofty, and well built of coral. 
The purest Saracenic architecture is found here, at Suna, Mokha, and some 
other towns in the lower portion of the Red Sea. But proceeding northward, 
we lose many of its characteristics, as it becomes blended with that of Egypt. 
The progress of the same sty'e may, however, be traced along the whole of the 
Southern shore and the borders of the Persian Gulf to Baghdad, where, under 
the splendid dominion of the Caliphs, it fully realized our conceptions of Oriental 
lightness, elegance, and splendour. There, as in the modern towns which ] 
have named, the round, elliptical, and pointed arch form the entrance to houses 
of any consideration. Consistently with this peculiar order, they have project- 
ing windows, as may be observed at Oxford, Coventry, and other old towns in 
England. Their fronts and sides are decorated with exquistely-carved wood- 
work, through the interstices of which air and light are admited ; and in taste 
and ornament equal, if they do not excel, the tracery of our finest cathedrals. 
I observed some partially glazed with stained glass. The houses are mostly 
cemented and decorated with much Arabesque fretwork in bas-relief. The 


soofs are flat, and the parapet exhibits several strange devices. These, together 
with the light and airy turrets of numerous m 
wersity to 


ues, create an agreeable di- 
otherwise monotonous appearance ef 30 many square buildings, 








Arabia is a country which admits of little change. I have no doubt, there 
fore, this character of architecture has existed from the earliest period ; and 
what we term Gothic was brought into Europe, and disseminated throughout 
its various countries by the earlier Arabs. 

Though three-fourths of the passages we had marked for ex. 
tract are yet unexhausted, we must now take leave of Mr, 
WELLstTED; and content ourselves with recommending his yo. 
lumes as a valuable addition to our standard books of travels, 

















and as affording a fund of interest and amusement to readers of © 


perception and cultivated taste. 





BINNS MISERIES AND BEAUTIES OF IRELAND, 


Tue author of these volumes was an Assistant Agricultural Com. 


missioner on the late Irish Poor-law Inquiry; and _ travelled 
through the Northern half of Ireland in the exercise of his voca. 
tion, and through the Southern part, for any thing that appear 
to the contrary, on his own account. When an official sitting was 
held in a district, he gives the statistical pith of the inquiry, 
intermingled with the most characteristic points of the evi 
dence, as well as accounts of the more striking scenes of dis. 
tress with which his vocation made him familiar. In passing 
from commissional session to session, he describes the features 
of the road, and the curiosities that lay in its vicinity; di. 
versions which seem to have been more frequent than wa 
seemly, if they were made at the public expense, 
to this kind of matter, Mr. Binns furnishes an account of the 
charitable institutions in different cities : he has collected much in 
formation on the state of Irish agriculture and the produce of the 
land ; and he gives the conclusions he bas formed as to the exist- 
ing state of things, as well as the mode in which he proposes to 
remedy them. 

The work of course contains a great number of facts tending 
to throw a light upon the state of the agriculture and agricultural 
population of Ireland ; but it does not equal what might reasonably 
have been expected from the official character and advantages of 
the author, Part of this disappointment is to be found in the subject, 
part in the writer’s mind. The “ Miseries and Beauties of Ireland,” 
as far as they are obvious to travellers, have been so frequently 
painted by artists of every grade, that the subject is pretty well 
exhausted, and the factselicited by the Poor Law Commissioners 
have been already published in their Report. Hence, though 
many of Mr. Binns’ instances may be new, there is not much 


novelty of character in any thing which he describes; and he | 


wants the ability to invest old objects with a fresh interest, or to 


In addition | 








oh 


see more than common eyes or a practical knowledge of com- 7 


mon arts may enable him. Nor do the conclusions he comes to 
savour of much power of generalization, or of very sound political 
knowledge. According to Mr. Binns, Ireland is not overpeopled; 


there is no necessity for emigration; nor are the small farms | 


injurious. To the plan of workhouse and settlement he decidedly 
objects; and he would cure the evils of Ireland by locating the 
unemployed peasantry on the waste lands, granting them a lease 
of twenty-one years, and assisting them at starting with a small 
capital. By this project he considers that the produce of Ireland 
would be doubled. How he would execute his plan, is not very 
clear; but he seems to be in favour of an advance of public money 
to the landlords, on the security of their estates; this money to be 
invested in colonizing the wastes. Simultaneously with this 
outlay, he would have all party and religious feuds dropped, and 
the landlords of Ireland combine in a common effort fur the good 
of the “ people.” It were diflicult to tell which of these two 
schemes is the more Quixotic; though the last is by far the more 
difficult to effect. 

In going over so many facts, collected with a steady view to 
their bearing on a few objects, some results must of course be de- 
duced ; and these, if not new, are all satisfactory so far as the 
people are concerned. Mr. Binns bears constant testimony to 
their patience under the most dreadful privations; the resignation 
of the majority, even unto death by slow starvation; their cheer- 
fulness and family affections, and their industry in seeking after 
labour. He maintains—and his scattered facts bear him out in 
the conclusion—that the disorganization of Irish society is, with 
the doubtful exception of tithes, not traceable to political causes, 
but to physical distress. Even the most violent outrages, when 
examined, not only appear to have their source in a reasoning 
principle, but to be dictated by an intelligible policy. To dig up 
grass land in the night, seems to an Englishman a wantonly use- 
less destruction of property; but in reality it admits of a very 
simple explanation. From causes connected with the economy of 
their farms, the great graziers are unwilling to let any part of 
their land in small allotments for raising potatoes: without it, 
the peasantry expect total destitution; and by digging up a por- 
tion of meadow, the farmer “ must let it them from 8 to 12 guipeas 
per Irish acre.” Even the murder of a new tenant taking land 
over an old one, is not altogether so mere an act of wild vengeance 
as it seems. Such is the competition for land, that, in many parts 
of the country where the practice of former landlords has given @ 
customary right to continue, men at a rack-rent and an annual 
holding can get a premium of from six to ten years’ purchase for 
their farm; and the interloper, dealing directly with the landlord, 
is looked upon as defrauding the late tenant. We need only 
remember the violence of educated and aristocratic planters in de- 
fence of their “rights,” to comprehend the conduct of an ignd- 
raut peasantry in defeace—for such is really the case—of thelr 
law of property. 
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The following extracts will partially illustrate some of the 
points touched upon in the preceding paragraph. 

Many of the tenants from a great distance were attending with their earts, to 
take away poles of Scotch, spruce, and silver fir, lately cut out of the planta- 
tions, and given to them by their landlord for roofing their cabins. A cart- 
Joad was not worth above twelve shillings, and was conveyed upwards of thirty 
wiles; the poor fellows being out on their journey two nights and three days, 
and travelling, both ways, no less a distance than sixty miles for a load of wood 
which certainly would not last more than six or seven years. Who, with such 
facts a8 this before him, can deny that the Irish are industrious and persever- 
ing 2 These men,_I was informed, would only expend a few penee on the road, 
eating nothing but a piece or two of bread. Indeed, they think lightly of diffi- 
culty, when a kan | object is to be obtained. Many of them travel several 
miles for days together, to obtain work, and, though often disappointed, still 
persevere. When they succeed, they only get 10d. or 1s. per day at the most. 

e ° e e * * 

«“ Men come two, three, and even five miles,” said Mr. Bible, the innkeeper 
at Lismore, ‘¢ and wait about my steps, slapping their feet to keep some warmth 
in them. It would break the heart of any gentleman to see them. ‘They come 
at five and six in the morning; and dozens often go away, wet through and 
discouraged, after finding no work.” 


AN IRISH FARMER. 


The whole length inside was 20 feet, the width 8, and the mud and sod walls 
were 3} feet high. The priacipal apartment, in the centre, was used as a day- 
room. Two small places, entirely dark, one at each end of the house, formed 
the sleeping-apartments : they were five fest sixinches wide. The only light 
that cheered the dwelling of Owen Gray was admitted through the door-way, 
an aperture nearly four feet high. The whole of the furniture consisted of four 
old broken stools, about a foot in height; as for a chair, it was out of the ques- 
tion. Their stock was ove pig and a miserable cat; for they were possessed 
of neither cow, goat, nor sheep. The children were all but naked; the 
shoulder and breast only of one boy, nine years old, who eame to us outside, 
were partially covered with a portion of a ragged shirt. Upoa my remarking to 
his mother that they must suffer in winter for the want of clothes, she replied, 
that they were obliged to go without, and were as fond of running out in frost 
and snow as if they had plenty of clothes, for they were used to it. This, in- 
deed, the colour and deep wrinkles of their legs and feet abundantly testified. 
Owen Gray and his wife had been blessed with jifteen children, ‘and she had 
been so fruitful,” to use her own words, ‘‘ that she had ehanced them double 
three times.” Eleven were living. ‘‘ Bare backs,” said the poor woman, 
would not fret me, if we had plenty to eat. I would be a proud woman if we 
had potatues and a grain of salt in times; but we cannot get the salt itself, nor 
even the hare potatoes, and we are lost for want of beds. Nine sleep in the two 
we have, which are nothing but a bit of straw, covered with an old blanket.” 
The rick-yard was furnished with two small ricks or stacks, from which the 
morsel of grain had been nearly all thrashed out, and the straw piled up again. 
This dwelling was not particularly selected on account of its meanness. It was 
the first we came to in the barony; and while I sketched it, my companion 
visitel others which he reported to be, if possible, worse; and I was subse- 
quently told that many in the country were decidedly inferior to Owen Gray’s. 


Passing from political economy, we turn to Mr, Binns’ more 
general matter, for a description of the 
PLACE AND HOSPITALITY OF DARRYNANE. 


Darrynare, the residence of Mr. O'Connell, is distant from Kenmare thirty- 
one miles; and I was informed by the landlord of the inn at the latter place, 
and indeed by all that spoke to me on the subject, that I should share, at the 
residence of the celebrated * Liberator,” the hearty welcome which is invari- 
ably offered to ail who travel the wilds surrounding it. The road from Ken- 
mare to Darrynane is mountainous, parts of the country being very thinly in- 
habited, and does not possess a single inn or house of public accommodation : 
Darrynane, in fact, is the only place of entertainment ‘ for man and horse ; ” 
and Darrynane is open to all who choose to accept its hospitality. * * 

Old castles abound in the course of the drive from Kenmare; and from the 
high moors about two miles before we arrive at the descent to Darrynane, an 
extensive and noble prospect is commanded. The mighty Atlantic bounds this 
magnificent view, which includes, among other things worthy of notice, the 
mouth of the Kenmare river, the islands of Scarriff and Dinish, ‘rising abruptly 
out of the ocean, the rocks called the Bull, Cow, and Calf, at the extremity of 
the peninsula which divides Bantr Bay from Kenmare river, and lastly, 
Darrynane House and the ruins of Darrynane Abbey, reposing at the foot of 
the mountains, on the borders of Kenmare river, near the open sea. Having 
descended the hill, we overtook a company of men, boys, and girls, driving 
about cag small horses and mules, laden with panniers of turf; they occu- 
pied the whole breadth of the road for some distance ; and, on being asked 
where they were going, said, “ We are taking turf to warm the Liberator.” 

It was Saturday evening, the 17th of December, when I arrived at Darry- 
Dane ; and, having left my letter of introduction to the proprietor along with 
some other papers in Dublin, I had.an opportunity of proving the correctness 

the statements which had been made to me at Kenmare respecting the 
hospitality of the abode. I had, in fact, no other introduction to Darrynane 
than that I was a stranger and an Englishman; but these were amply suffi- 
cient. I was received and treated with the kindest attention ; and soon felt 
— at home in the house of Mr. O'Connell. At Darrynane I spent the 
Ww of Sunday, and remained there during the night of that day. 
The family, during my visit, consisted of Maurice O'Connell, John, and 
Daniel the younger, (¢he Daniel was in Dublin,) two nieces of Mr. O'Connell, 
who were staying there on a visit, Dr. O'Connell, and Dr. O'Sullivan, the 
chaplain; Mr. Primrose, the land agent of the estate and a Magistrate, and 
several other gentlemen whose names I do not remember. Maurice O'Connell 
was unfortunately so far from well as to be unable to leave his room. 

The day on which Larrived was a fast-day ; the table, notwithstanding, was 
admirably supplied with a variety of fish and some excellent Kerry mutton, for 

use of Protestant strangers. Fourteen different kinds of fish, eaught close 
to the place, are frequently on the table at the same time. Tae coast abounds 
with fish ; as many as thirty turbot have been caught at one draught. 

Darrynane Housé is an extensive pile of buildings, erected at different 
periods and without regard to any particular order of architecture or any 
poewiieg uniformity of plan. Convenience and the comfort of his guests, 
Seem to have guided Mr. O'Connell in the enlargement of his mansion, In 
front of the house stretches an extensive garden, at the end of which isa fine 
natural lawn of soft short grass—in spring and summer the scene of various 
Sports and pleasant recreative exercises. The sea, which here forms a cove or 

ay, comes close up tothe lawn. The sands of the shore are firm and clean; 
= the waves of the bay, which struck me as being of a remarkably emerald 

The are interrupted in their magnificent progress by a few picturesque rocks. 

ruins of the Abbey are at the opposite side of this small bay, a quarter 
of a mile from Darrynane House. A rookery presents a scene of per- 

Petual animation to the north of the house; and in the same direction are 
extensive plantations, containing rustic bowers tastefully designed, and 
Winding walks by the side of clear brooks. All these, of course, I saw under 
considerable disadvantages; but still I saw sufficient to convince me that 








Darrynane was a lovely spot. The air is peculiarly wholesome; and, durin 
my stay there, a letter was received from Mr. O'Connell, anticipating wi! 
pleasure the enjoyments of his native place, and speaking with delight of de- 
riving from its healthy climate a good stock of health to enable him to re- 
commence the tug of war in St. Stephen’s. When at Darrynane, hunting is 
his favourite exercise; and I was informed that he climbs the rugged moun- 
tains, after his favourite pack of beagles, with all the untiring activity and 
buoyancy of youth. 
CHAPEL AND SERVICE AT DARRYNANE. 

Darrynane was a small abbey of Canons Regular of St. Austin, founded in 
the seventh century. Nothing now remains of it but the bare walls, the in- 
terior space being occupied by gravestones and skulls, of which immense 
numbers are piled together, bleached by the atmosphere. Within these bare 
and shattered walls lay the body of Mrs. O'Connell, but it was about to be 
removed to Dublin. 

Learning that I had a wish to hear a sermon in Irish, the priest of the parish 
invited me to go with him to his chapel, a mile from Darrynane. About two 
hundred of his congregation attended ; and though I did not understand the 
subject of the discourse, I was much impressed with the devoted manner of the 
worshippers, not only in this lonely chapel among the wilds of Darrynane, but 
in every part of Ireland with which I am acquainted. They who sneer at the 
religion of Roman Catholics, might be induced to forego their contempt, if 
they witnessed the consolation derived by the wretched half-starved Jrish from 
the despised faith of their fathers. Asa Protestant, I am led to dissent from 
many of the doctrines of the Church of Rome; but, having seen the power of 
those doctrines over the hearts and conduct of their votaries, I am admonished 
not to mingle my dissent with uncharitable vituperation. The sermon, I 
afterwards learned, consisted of quotations from the Holy Fathers, and of ex- 
hortations to prepare for death, by leading godly lives. Many employed them- 
xelves during the continuance of divine service in counting their beads, but I 
did not observe any bibles or prayer-books. The minister of this congregation 
was a man of humble pretensions, but industrious and zealous in his calling. 
In the morning he rose before it was light, having to attend a chapel over the 
mountains, and, on his return, officiated at that ucar Darrynane. I accepted 
his invitation to join him at breakfast. This was a late meal for him: but the 
priests make it a rule, from which they seldom or never depart, to take nothing 
to eat before the duty for the day is finished. The dwelling of this unostenta- 
tious minister of the Gospel was a very humble cottage or cabin, such as few 
labourers in England would consent to live in. ‘* The Liberator,” I understood 
him to say, “allows me this little farm of about twenty acres; I receive nothing 
from my flock except the labour they are inclined to give me upon my farm, 
when it suits their convenience.” The congregation were remarkably clean and 
respectable looking, and are a stout and healthy people. They believe their 
ancestors to have been of Spanish origin, and feel some pride in the antiquity 
of their descent. From this feeling of family pride Mr. O'Connell himself is 
not quite free; making use of the circumflex over the * O,” as an indication 
of Spanish origin. 


SIR JOHN BARROW'S LIFE OF HOWE, 


Tue great exploits connected with the name of Hows, are the 
victory of the 1st of June 1794, and his pacification of the two mugi- 
nies at Spithead. Although embalmed in naval verses, and always 
mentioned in triumphant enumerations, the battle (which really 
lasted five days) was not distinguished for much clearness of 
purpose in the plan, brilliancy of conduct in the execution, or 
completeness of result, But the settlement of the naval insurrection 
was more glorious to Howe than victories. Retired from com- 
mand, past the years fixed by the Psalmist as the duration of life, 
and overwhelmed by bodily infirmities, he was called upon by the 
voice of the King, the necessity of the Government, and the con- 
fidence of the fleet, to quiet an outbreak which under any 
circumstances would have been fearful; but when Hows was 
applied to, discontent was heightened by exasperation and dis 
trust. The Whig and Tory oflicials,* standing upon their dige 
nity, yielded with such an ill grace, issued afterwards such an 
absurd order, created such delays, and gave such apparent signs 
of shuffling, that the crews again rose, took the command from 
their officers, and sent some of the most disliked on shore. It 
was then, as a last resource, that the Government resorted to 
Howe; wh» agreed to redress the just grievances of the sailors, 
yielded to their stipulation that the unpopular officers should not be 
restored to command, and by restoring order preserved the fleet, 
and very probably saved the country: in return for which, he got 
censured by official understrappers for “ giving way.” 

Although the greater part of Howe's career was passed in active 
service, and at a time when the Navy was fuller of hardships, 
characters, and incidents than now, his life affords few ma- 
terials for the biographer. Part of this paucity may arise, as 
Sir Joun Barrow supposes, from the destruction of many family 
papers by a fire; a good deal from the reserved and silent nature of 
the man,—which qualities, according to Horace W ALPoLz, were 
“ characteristic of the race.” This ‘ race” was respectable, if not 
very ancient ; its representative being made a baronet in CHARLES 
the Second’s time. The grandfather of our hero joined WiLLiam - 
the Third, by whom he was created Viscount Hows; a title to 
which the subject of the present memoir eventually succeeded on 
the death of his elder brother. Of his early years nothing at all 
is known. His monument in St. Paul’s says he was born in 
1726; his family, in 1725. Hemight have been at Westminster ; 
it is supposed he went to Eton; and he entered the Navy wher 
about fourteen years of age. His first voyage may be assumed 
to have thoroughly seasoned him against any future hardships ; 
for he was in one of the vessels of ANson’s fleet, which, after 
doubling Cape Horn, was driven back by tempests, distress, and. 
want of provisions. His next service was in the West Indies; and 
he continued actively employed both in war and peace during the 
reigns of Ggoras the Second and the greater part of that of GzorGE 
the Third. Sir Joun Barrow thinks that Howe was not indebted to 
his family interest for professional advancement; and he certainly 
remained nearly six years a Midshipman, but his subsequent pro= 

* The second and most alarming mutiny took place ia 1797, after the junction 
of the Whigs and Tories. 
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motion was rapid enough. He was made Lieutenant in 1744, 
Commander in 1745, and Captain in 1747 ; afterlwhich, he gradu- 
ally mounted upwards to the highest naval honours. In 1784 
he was made First Lord of the Admiralty; and in 1790 he was 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet. During the long 
period of time over which this enumeration extends, he was only 
engaged as leader in two services of consequence,—the relief of 
Gibraltar, where he arrived after the attack was defeated; and on 
the American station during the war of Independence. The ob- 
ject of this mission was to conciliate; but the day of concession 
was gone by; and, disapproving of the war, he only retained his 
command whilst the English fleet was inferior to the French: 
when reinforcements arrived, he returned home. 

As both the great events of Lord Howe’s life occurred after he 
had reached the highest honours of his profession, the reader may 
perhaps inquire how he attained them and his reputation. The 
cause will be found in the steady worth and high respectability of 
his character. As a sailor, he was distinguished for great profes- 
sional knowledge, experience, and scientific aequirements, a con- 
stant zeal for the interest and advancement of the service, as well 
as personal attention to the wellbeing of the individuals who com- 
posed it. Asa man, his moral character was unimpeachable; and 
notwithstanding his reserve and apparent sternness, he had a 
real kindness of heart, and displayed at times an almost nervous 
sensibility. He was also free from all suspicion of self-seeking, 
or taint of mercenary motives. After the victory of the 1st of 
June, the King promised him the Garter; but Pitr had also pro- 
mised it to the Duke of PortLanp, as a reward for political 
ratting. When this dilemma in the “ King’s service” was sub- 
mitted to Hows, he at once waved his turn, but declined the 
alternative of a Marquisate, which the Premier offered him. It is 
understood that he refused a pension, because he had suflicient 
means to live without it; and, on the list being opened for con- 
tributions to carry on the war, he put down his name for the 
whole of the annual income he was receiving from the public. 
When his infirmities rendered him incapable of active service, he 
Wished to resign the command of the fleet, but retained it in 
obedience to the King’s wishes. Unwilling, however, to receive 
emolument for a sinecure, he drew up a plan by which his share 
of the prize-money would be distributed amongst the vessels 
effecting the capture. Howsr’s proposal was assented to by the 
Admiralty ; and then the official jobbers defeated his intentions 
by withdrawing the greater part of the fleet from his command, 
and placing it under another Admiral. 

The personal courage of Howse was undoubted, but in the 
latter part of his life he had the reputation of shyness; and we 
believe this feeling prevailed to such an extent in the fleet, that 
previous to the Ist of June his own officers refused to drink his 
healthat the mess. After the battle, he was censured for allowing 
the dismasted vessels of the enemy to get off, when he had enough 
undamaged ships to have renewed the action; and Sir Joun 
Barrow quotes letters addressed to him from five surviving officers, 
all of whom consider that these ships ought to have been secured. 
Some feeling of dissatisfaction, perhaps, was felt by the authori- 
ties at home; for, notwithstanding congratulations and rejoicings, 
he received no solid reward. The Houses voted him thanks, and 
~the King eventually gave him the blue riband; but he was not 
raised in the Peerage. 

The cause of this shortcoming was generally attributed to the 
advice of Hows's Captain of the Fleet; and Sir Rosgrt Srop- 
FORDs letter to the biographer proves the fact of the advice. 
Why the Admiral followed it, is the question. Sir Joun Barrow 
thinks that age might somewhat have enfeebled his energy; or 
that, as eight of his seventy-fours had saved themselves from 
damage by keeping aloof, ‘a second battle was not to be en- 
trusted to such ships.” It is probable, however, that Howe's 
habits of mind were the real cause of the insufliciency. Cautious 
by nature, he had been trained in an old school, where all was 
done “ by regular approach ;” nor had the Navy yet been taught 
~ the dashing style of St. Vincent and NExson. 

The part of the volume best deserving of study, is the account 

of the mutinies; although we think a fuller and better might have 
been written, for the great lessons they convey,—to remedy griev- 
vances before they excite resistance; or, if that has come, 
to yield redress fully and frankly. This subject, however, re- 
quires a greater space to develop than we can yield; so we will turn 
to other points. Here is the origin of the old naval uniform ; 
which, so far as appearance goes, was better than the new,—and 
no wonder, when a lady's taste created one, and the late King 
fixed the other. 

Perhaps it is not quite correct to say, as it has been said, that George the 
- Second conferred no distinction on the Navy ; he gave them what they had not 
hitherto had, a fixed uniform dress. From the portraits in the Naval Gallery 
in Greenwich Hospital, Mr. Locker has furnished an amusing account of the 
various modes,in which“our old gallant Admirals were clothed. Soine of these 
ancient heroes, at one of their clubs, resolved ‘‘that a uniform dress is useful 
and necessary for commissioned officers, agreeable to the practice of other 
nations;” and a ittee was appointed to wait on the Duke of Bedford, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty. Admiral Forbes was finally selected to 
this office:; he was shown into a room surrounded with dresses; on being 
asked which he thought the most appropriate, he said, ‘‘ one with red and blue, 
or blue and red, as these were our national colours.” ‘+ No,” replied his 
Grace, ‘‘ the King has settled it otherwise; he saw my Dutchess riding in the 
Park a few days ago in a habit of blue faced with white, which took the fancy 
of his Majesty, and he has ordered it as the uniform of the Royal Navy: ” and 
in 1748 it was established accordingly, We have kept the blue and white till 
within a few years back; but now the red has superseded the white, and thus his 
late Majesty William the Fourth restored us to our “ national colours,” 









Ministers, in Gzore@g the Second’s time, seem to have provide 
for royal personages in a more economical manner than is dog 
now. See Lord Hows’s own account of the way in which thy 
Duke of York, the brother of George the Third, was started, 

‘ After the capture of Cherburg, this set of guests were ordered to Flanden, 
and a new staff, little less in number, together with the late Duke of York, m, 
placed them. It is true I was not told how to provide for his Royal Highneg. 
and all the answer I could obtain from Ministerial authority respecting the 
treatment of and conduct towards the Prince, was limited to an instructig 
that I was to act respecting him just as if I had not any such person om boa 
the ship. He came, not only without bed and linen falmost of every kind, by 
I paid also for his uniform clothes, which I provided for him, with all othe 
necessaries, at Portsmouth. I made no inquiries how I was to be indemnif 
fer every requisite attention to the then presumptive heir to the Crown. 
the operations terminated, unsuecessfully as you kuow, by the defeat of oy 
troops at St. Cas, and I resumed my private character’ as Captain in the fleet |) 
the assigned allowance for the first embarkation was all it was thought fity!) 
think of for me.” : 

Here, as in all naval memoirs, the negligence, jobbing, and di 
regard of merit displayed by the Admiralty, are frequently visible, 
After the Ist of June, this was the mode in which Howe was co. 
strained to get an old officer appointed to a larger ship— 

He was desirous of obtaining a larger and better frigate than the Pegasus fy 
C.ptain Barlow, who had attended the Channel fleet since its first appointment, 
to repeat signals; but, fearful of a refusal, he did not venture to ask fy 
another. Oa his Majesty’s visit, when Lord Chatham was present, Lor 
Howe, on introducing Captain Barlow, observed he was a brave officer, an 
ought to have a larger frigate. The King, turning to the First Lord of th 
Pome il said, *°My Lord Chatham, Captain Barlow must have a large 
rigate.” 

The following is a view of the increase of naval officers. |} 
should be noted, that, in 1837, we have been twenty-two yearsa)_ 
peace : the other dates were shortly after the close of a war, 


























































































In 1750. In 1837, 
Admirals ....... Wpasececnessde 18 
COME a. igus sessoscaeores 156 
Numbers promoted in fir 
State of the Lists in years preceding 
1737. 1836. 1787. 1836, 
BIGY. OF Cts oo. sccsgceecs 54 BOS cdscevcccee 9 35 
OM CNIN Ss bidcpeactassansee 418 TBS sececcoccces 7 55 
Commanders ..... secsceses 177 CRB sesissccssee 47 86 
Lieutenants .......ccseeee 1329 DOGG iecaveuctiies 127 185 






In passing a judgment upon the biography, the scanty natuy 
of Sir Joun Barrow’s materials must be borne in mind, as well y 
the character of his hero; but even with these allowances, a vey 
high praise cannot be awarded to the Life of Earl Howe. Ex 
traneous matter is frequently introduced, which impedes the na 
rative; and that which is not extraneous, is often handled ins® 
loose and left-handed manner, alike devoid of strength and grawh 












PRINGLE'S POEMS AND LIFE. r 
bed 
Tue name of Tuomas PrinGte, the late able Secretary of th 








id 
Anti-Slavery Society, and his various literary productions, are wl 
well known tothe readers of the Speciator to need either an elabo} 
rate eulogy on the occasion of a new edition of his Poems, « 
an apology for the copious Memoir which his friend Mr. Ritcat 
has here prefixed to them. The Poems (left corrected by th 
author in the hands of Mr. Moxon for publication) will bear th 
test of repeated perusal; and the Memoir justifies the kindly 
feelings cherished by a numerous and powerful body towards th 
excellent author. But the circumstances under which the volum 
is publisued shed a light upon his character, in a way peculiatl 
calculated to arrest attention. The labour and hazard of th 
publication—the labour certain, and hazard not inconsiderable~ 
have been bestowed, with rare liberality, as gifts of friendship it 
tended to promote the comfort of the departed poet's family. 
fact isa practical illustration of the real influence which the modes 
and humble Tuomas PrinG@te exercised ; and when his biographe 
says, that “ owing to his double position as a literary mana 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, he formed the connecting 
link between the press and the sacred cause of freedom—dty 
the expression may be used in a restricted sense—between 
moral and intellectual world,” he opened a topic that deserves 
tensive examination. The Memoir abundantly proves the respétt 
able position held by PrineLx among men of letters of the highes! 
class. It was no ordinary poet, of whose youthful imitatios 
Scort, the imitated, said, he ‘“ wished the original notes 
always been as fine as their echo;” and whose later anonymotl 
poem, “ Afar in the Desert,” was read again and again, and evtl 
copied again and again, by Coreriper. Campseit, Roasts 
MacintosH, M‘Criz, Butwer, Hoge, Roscoz, and a cro# 
more, “‘ non ignobile vulgus,” deservedly esteemed him for bis 
purity of style as awriter; whilst his purer life and “ highet 
aims” gained him golden opinions from the zealous thousatl 
who, with CLarKson, WitserForce, Macautay, and Buxtos 
chose him for their penman in the Anti-Slavery cause. 

The attention of these philanthropists was first attracted to Mt 
PrinGLe by a paper which he wrote in CampsBeL’s Magaaine, 
and the following striking passage in this Memoir shows 
sagaciously they made their choice. 

“ While reflecting upon the circumstances of Pringle’s residence in Sout 
Africa,” says Mr. Rrrcute, “1 cannot help being struck with what is com 
monly called the injustice of Fortune, as regarded him. Whenever the emane 
pation of the Coloured races is mentioned, names—glorious names in the 
of civilization !—present themselves tothe grateful memory ; but who r 
that humble emigrant, whose moral influence, spreading like an atmos ber 
throughout the colony, prepared the minds of men for a revolution, w 
remote and comparatively unimportant as was the field of aoten, “a 














































reckoned nothing less than sublime? Priogle communicated a portio 
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mind to our African colony; and not merely in the printed essays, and moral 
struggles of the philanthropist, was his advocacy of the eternal principles of 
pature and religion made manifest, but even the wild strains of his Border muse 
sent a thrill of generous feeling through many a cold and selfish heart. In his 
history, in fact, is exhibited the stealthy influence of Literature, unseen in its 
action, but felt more powerfully in its results than the fiercest war.” 

This is well expressed, and every word is true: but it by no 
means tells the whole truth of the ease. Many things, doubtless, 
contribute to make us what we are as a people, and to produce 
the effects seen in our intercourse with those races of men hitherto 
destroyed whilst we are spreading all over the world; but none 
will doubt that legislation greatly influences their miserable 
condition, or deny that legislation is in its turn influenced by pub- 
lic opinion, whenever directed steadily to subjects of interest. Still 
less wil] it be doubted that public opinion may be extensively affected 
by our literature, apon any subject well understood and fully dis- 
cussed. Here, however, are two preliminary conditions to be ful- 
filled, before the influence of legislation upon the Coloured race 
can be made suchas good and honest men wish itto be. In the first 
place, the subjects to be legislated upon must be sufliciently in- 
teresting, and then they must be well discussed. Hence the 
value of a powerful and judicious mind to bring home clearly to 
the British public the details which intimately concern the distant 
Coloured people, and which their very distance makes obscure. 
In the last century, the affairs of India might not have ob- 
tained so intense a scrutiny from Fox, Burks, and SHERIDAN, 
if the pen of Sir Puitip Francis had not first made them 
familiar, So Granvitte Suarpe, CLARKsON, and a_ host 
of writers, revealed the horrors of Negro slavery, long before the 
struggle of statesmen for its abolition began. In lke manner, 
Mr. PRINGLE was the most remarkable writer of his time on 
all branches of the subject. CampsBeLt had before produced 
the “ Pleasures of Hope;” Cowrrr had pleaded for the Negro; 
and many more had made great 7so/ated efforts in the same cause, 
Princiz came from Africa with a heart deeply impressed with 
thewrongs of its tribes; with a courage undaunted by his own suf- 
ferings at the hands of their oppressors; and with a mind capable 
of bringing his appeals on their behalf acceptably before the ablest 
writers of the time: they, once rightly impressed and well-in- 
structed, would act upon the public mind with continuous efiorts. 
It is the continued blows that beat down all opposition, and 
clear away all errors; and in no quality was PRINGLE more re- 
matkable than in that of steady perseverance in the cause of the 
oppressed. To many he was really the originator of their know- 
ledge and almost of their zeal in this cause: to all he was a most 
cordial coadjutor. 

* One literary correspondent writes to him, “I have read your 
delightful little volume of poetry, I should almost say studied it, 
with great pleasure indeed. Your African pictures are amazingly 
bold and new; and so fresh and true-like, that I feel as if I could 
trace the lion to his lair.” 

Another correspondent, and that is CoLERrinGE, says, in a 
letter before alluded to, and which was written at the commence- 
ment of their acquaintance— 

“Tt is some four or five months ago since G. Thompson’s Travels, §c. in 
Southern Africa, passing its book-club course through our house, my eye by 
accident lighting on some verses, I mutch against my wont was tempted to go 
on; and so I first became acquainted with your Afar in the Desert. Though 
at that time so busy that I had not looked at any of the new books, I was taken 
#0 completely possession of, that for some days I did little else but read and 
recite your poem, now to this group and now to that; and since that time have 
either written or caused to be written, at least half-a-dozen copies, and procured 
my friend Mr. Gillman, who, and not I, is a member of the bock-club, to pur- 
ehase the two volumes for me. The day before yesterday, I sent a copy in my 

own hand to my son, the Reverend D. Coleridge, or rather to his bride, at 
Helston, Cornwall; and then discovered that it had been reprinted in the 
Atheneum, with the omission of about four, or at the utmost of six lines. I 

‘do not hesitate to declare it among the two or three most perfect lyric poems 

in our language. ‘ Preecepitandus est liber spiritus,’ says the critic; and you 

have thoroughly fulfilled the prescript.” 

In another letter, CoLertpe@x says—* How greatly I have been 
interested by the subject, you may infer from the fact, that I have 
read through the whole 655 folio pages (Anti-Slavery papers, 
1832,) literatim et verbatim. You will find some of my mar- 
Ginalia; an inveterate trick of mine, without consideration of 
Whose book it may be.” A third letter from Mr. CoLerings 
o- that the reading of Prin@x's books has not been lost upon 
him. “ Notwithstanding Mr. Stanley's recent concessions, I still 
Ahink his apprentices to be scourged by the beadle, instead of slaves 
itoibe whipped by the overseer, has been somewhat too subtle for 

210 understandings.” 

To the extracts already made, many more could be added of a 
dike character: Mr. Ritcure’s remarks and personal testimony 
in the following passage of the Memoir are rigorously true. 

“ To write the history of the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society,” says 
he, “ would be to write the history of the Great Abolition Question. “To that 
eause his energies of body and mind were devoted: and here again is afforded a 
remarkable instance of the all-pervading influence of literature. Had he been 
& mere Secretary, his efforts, however praiseworthy, would have been compa- 
ratively unimportant. But as it was, he contrived to introduce a portion of his 
Own enthusiasm into the press. I well remember his zeal on this most impor- 
tant point; and I do not speak of it merely with reference to myself, the 
humblest of his literary friends. Yet Jet me not be supposed to underrate the 

wer of even the most frivolous public writer. The influence of the press is 
'y NO means confined to politics and literature. The fugitive essay—the occa- 
sional poem—the ‘ novel of its season’—are each a powerful engine in the 
formation or direction of opinion, and not the less powerful that its operation is 
unnoticed or unseen. : 

“ This zeal, in connexion with an essential part of his character, I cannot 
better or more beautifully illustrate thun by the following extract trom a letter 
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to one of his confidential friends. He had undertaken the editorship of Friend- 
ship's Offering, a well-known Annual; and was complaining to his corre- 
spondent, (a lady, whose name, after the revelations made to me by the papers 
of the deceased, will ever be associated in my mind with the holiest and most 
beautiful feelings of our nature,) of having been prevented by circumstances, 
which he mentioned, from indulging in his own subject in the firet volume com- 
mitted to his charge. 

“ ¢ Should I agree,’ he continues, ‘ to edite another volume, however, I shall 
certainly insert a story or two illustrative of the condition of the Colonial popu- 
lation in South Africa; for, though my immediate object in undertaking the 
editorship of such a work is to eke out an otherwise scanty income, I do not 
feel satisfied at devoting even my leisure hours to an object which has no higher 
aim than the mere entertainment of the lovers of light literature.’ 

“ T recollect that at his suggestion and request I wrote an examination of the 
great question for one of the periodicals; and I recollect, too, that in writing 
other papers, on quite a different subject, my pen frequently strayed almost un- 
consciously into an expression of the sentiments I entertained regarding slavery. 
A similar effect, I know, was produced upon many of his other friends; ‘and, 
in fact, if such apparently casual ebullitions on the part of literary men could 
be traced totheir source, I have no doubt in my mind but at Jeast one-balf of 
them, during the period of his Secretaryship, would be found to have originated 
iu Pringle.” 

Such a man ought not to have been left by the Whig party, as 
by this Memoir it appears Tuomas Prin@Le was left in 1834, 
to the humiliation of trying to obtain by favour that which 
was due to him from the justice of the Crown. To him, worn 
out in the cause, was largely owing the proudest victory of the 
party, Negro Emancipation; and under this Administration he in 
vain claimed an indemnity for Colonial persecution. If he had 
possessed strength of body equal to his vigour of mind, they 
would have repented of this gross injustice. 

It remains for the discerning portion of the public to do sub- 
stantial honour to the exertions which have produced this volume 
for the “sole” benefit of the family of the deceased; and we 
offer our tribute of praise to the able writer of the Life, and to the 
liberal publisher, for their joint labour. 

The Memoir contains an appeal which we willingly second— 

‘* Pringle’s claims were virtually allowed by Earl Bathurst; and they were 
distinctly admitted by Mr. Spring R’ce, since he stated the reasons (uucon- 
nected with the merits of the application) why it was impossible tu give him 
either a grant of land, or a public employment at the Cape. Pringle, however, 
is now no more ; and, setting aside the whole question as it related to himself, can 
it be denied that the widow of such a man has still a claim upon the country ? 

Vould it not be an act worthy of our young and considerate Sovereign—an aet 
pleasing alike to God and man—a noble, beautiful, and holy act—to bestow a 
small pension upon Mrs. Pringle, to secure the living representative of de- 
parted worth from those worldly deprivations and annoyances which, unalle- 
viated, are calculated to add many bitters to the cup of her bereavement ?” 


To place Mrs. PrineLe among the first sharers of the Queen's 
1200/, for 1838, would be a just act, and a popular application 
of that questionable fund. 





ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


DIARY 


Tuts work has been the occasion of a correspondence, from which 
it may be inferred that our annonce of it last week, albeit eon- 
temptuous and slighting, was not sufficiently severe as regards 
its spirit, if the matter be more authentic than we thought. The 
thorough and essential vice which the characters described in its 
pages displayed ; their incapacity not merely of rising to virtue 
but even of comprehending it; and the meretricious and thea- 
trical taste—rouge, paste, and spangle—which pervaded every 
judgment, coupled with a half-bred air and a pert vivacity 
of manner, reminding one of a shrewd smart waiting-woman 
or a valet excited,—induced us to believe that the facte were drawn 
from the gossip of the second table, and put together by some 
littérateur, whose poverty rather than his will consented to the 
discreditable task. But this judgment, after all perhaps, arose 
from plebeian habits and piebeian studies, which only gave us 
a theory of greatness. One of the worst cases in the book, 
that we have hitherto met with, has been denied by one who must 
have every disposition to put the best possible colouring upon it; 
but notwithstanding bis knowledge and his leaning, he has not 
succeeded in shaking the morale of the transaction; and though 
the representation of facts is somewhat different, -they are near 
enough for a fashionable report, which seems all that was intended. 

It will not be supposed that we are justifying the sordid baseness 
of turning confidential knowledge to purposes of profit, or of ripping 
up old scandals for a similar object; but we must remark, that if 
the great were to dive better, they might defy slander and be less 
sensitive to publicity, 

The following is the passage which gave rise to the corre- 
spondence alluded to, between Colonel Wexsster (a son of the 
late Sir Goprrey WassteR and the present Lady Houtanp) 
and Mr. Cotsuan. 

‘It is strange that every person, even the most profligate, abuses Lady —, yet 
they all receive her and visit her. Lord — said the other night, that she had 
as much murdered — as if she had pulled the trigger which bad shot him: he 
then proceeded to say, that it was not so much from losing herself, as from a 
diabolical deceit she practised upon him mee one of her children. It 
seems that at the time she left him she had one daughter by him, whom she 
loved very much, but upon whom the husband doated also ; so, in order not to part 
with this girl, she feigned its sickness and death, and buried a dead kid instead 
of the child, at Leghorn, and sent the girl away to England; and she sent her 
under the care of —. I shall never Jook at that man again without dislike. 
Think of any one kidnapping another’s child, and to please a woman! The 
wretched father wept his lost child for some time ; and when it was convenient 
to Lady ~ to rid herself of the child, she had the kid disinterred, in proof of 
the deception which she had practised, and informed the father that she had 
sent him back his daughter alive and well. The shock proved toa great for 
the unhappy man, who went mad and shot himself; and the villany had 
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hitherto remained unpunished, and the perpetrator of this tragedy can walk 
about in peace. Oh, surely notin peace! People generally end this tragic tale 
by saying, “ Poor —, he wasa great fool.” It will be better at the day of 
judgment to be that great fool, than the woman who is dignified with the false 
epithet of elever. 

“ Lerd —'s noble eountenance and agreeable manness had fascinated me con- 
siderably, but this horrible tale has sunk him for ever in my estimation: he 
must have been privy to the deed ; and the best we can say for him upon the 
subject ie, that he was weakly betrayed into being an accomplice of the crime.” 


_Coming home late from the play, Colonel Wexsrer’s eye 
lighted upon this passage in the pages of the Literary Gagette ; 
and he posted off the. next morning to Mr. Cotzurn’s, before the 
bibliopole was up. After calling again by appointment, he got 
access tothe great man; and the work being sent for out of the 
shop, the passage was read, and Mr. Cotpurn pleading ignorance 
as to whom it referred, the Colonel thus addressed him— 

* Do you know me, Mr. Colburn?” He replied in the negative. ‘ Then, 
Sir, allow me to tell you that I am Colonel Webster, a son of Lady Holland, to 
whom these remarks apply. The story of the kid being buried is perfectly 
true ; the tragic death of my father, Sir Godfrey Webster, is equally so; but 
the details here given are a compound of falsehood and absurdity, and are put 
together in a way caleulated to give the deepest pain and unhappiness to my 
mother and her whole family. It is extremely fortunate for you, Sir, that the 
person now addressing you is of a very moderate temper, and not the most 
ensceptible of three other near relations and connexions, who would have taken 
up thie matter with equal promptness, and more ability, perhaps, than myself, 
and who would probably have * * ® * &c. the editor of such shameful 
falsehoods. You need, however, apprehend nothing of that kind from me, 
provided immediate steps are taken towards suppressing the account of a long 
past transaction, now ripped up at the end of nearly forty years, for the sole 
purpose of giving pain and mortifieation.” 

This, be it remembered, is under Colonel Wrsstzr’'s own hand, 
published in a letter to the editor of the Literary Gazette, and 
in most of the newspapers. The prudence, under any circum- 
stances, of making that clear, which to many readers would 
have been unknown, is very questionable; but if no better expla- 
nation than the following could have been rendered, we thinka 
sound judgment would have dictated silence. The sole effect 
upon our minds is to remove the sentimental feeling entertained 
towards the husband, and to put all the parties upon a par— 

 T then stated to Mr. Colburn, in the following conversation, that, previous 
to 1796, unfortunate differences had existed between my father and mother, 
whom he bad lefr at Florence with her young family. Young, beautiful,wealthy, 
and clever, I leave you, Sir, to guess how much admired she was in one of the 
most seductive capitals of Italy. The result was almost natural, and is soon 
to'd. Left, I lament to say almost abandoned by her husband, in this distant 


country, she threw herself into the arms of one of the most fascinating men of 
the day ; and when her children were, consequently, about to be torn from her 


by an order from England, she did feign the death of her youngest child, she 
did direct a kid to be buried at Leghorn in its stead, and, by every fond artifice 
that a tender mother could devise, she did sueceed in holding to 
her bosom her youngest child. A discovery was sure to take place 
sooner or later. It eventually did; and the child, the present Lady 
Pellew, was taken from her: but the only effect of this very pardonable offence 
upon my father’s mind was, that he allowed this child to see its mother oftener 
than the rest; and so far from this transaction having any immediate effect 
upon him, it is with pain I state the fact of his unhappy death in 1800, about 
four years after the transaction, which the Diary says killed him. In- 
stead of being ashamed of a proceeding which, in my opinion, throws a great 
charm over the character of a mother, I consider it as an example which, under 
similar circumstances, every woman worth loving, or who possessed a grain of 
feeling, would have followed; and so far from cherishing much resentment 
against you, Mr. Colburn, for having put forth this garbled account, I rejoice 
at the opportunity of being able, even on so base a foundation, to establish the 
simple facts of an occurrence which has Jain dormant for a very long time, and 
which has never, to my knowledge, been made a subject of attack in print 
against my mother.” 

The result of this interview was, that Mr. Cotspurn wrotea 
letter to Colonel Wester, in which he promised, “ without a mo- 
ment's delay, the erasure of the passages in the Diary :” he also 
proffered “‘ to give you (the Colonel) my best advice regarding 
the letter you intend addressing the editor of the Literary Ga- 
zette.” In a subsequent communication, Colonel WrBstER de- 
manded the name of the author of the Diary; which Mr. Cot- 
BURN declined to give, as it was a secret, but he would go so far 
as to say that it was “a Jady /°—adding, though we do not trace 
its logical bearing upon the matter at issue, that he had given 
1004. for the manuscript. Such is the dénouement of this strange 
affair; with which Colonel Wrssrzr seems satisfied. 

It is possible that we may return to this Diary: but whether 
we do or not, we should recommend Mr. Cotsurn to circulate a 
cheap edition of it, if he has some grudge against the aristocracy, 
as his systematic conduct would seem to imply. Many great 
men—Burxz, Cannine, Broveuam, for instance—have had 
their prospects marred through the insolent pride and exclusive- 
ness of the nobility; and some have written or spoken against 
them. But Mr. Cotsurn is a shrewder man—he publishes their 
own writings; for he knows full well that no set of persons were 
ever written down except by themselves. 


MR. ALISON ON SIR JOHN MOORE, _ 
We received the following letter at the period of its date, but 
an accident dropped it out of view, as another accident restored it. 
The subject is none the worse for keeping. The character of 
Mookz is not the affair of one week or another, let Tory partisans 
rail how they will; and the fact stated by such an authority as 
Colonel Narrzr is too important, in every point of view, to be 

ssed over; for there is a pretty general impression that as 

RERES strange conduct in transmitting his false information 
from Madrid could hardly be charged upon incapacity, it must 
have arisen from hostile feelings towards a party opponent. It 





seems that Moorg was noé a man of party, but only of principles. 
and he had the usual fate of such—calumny from one faction, ayj 
neglect from the other. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 19th November 1837, 

S1r—I have not read Mr. Atison’s History of the French Revolution ; agg 
judging by the specimen which you have given in your paper of this day, | 
have lost nothing by my want of reading. " 

According to your statement, Mr. Arison not only repeats the often-refuta 
tale of Sir Joux Moorx’s hesitation and despondency, but adds the follow; 
calumny—nuamely, that those weaknesses were “ greatly enhanced by his coq, 
nexion with the Opposition party,” &c. &c. 

Now, Sir Joux Moore absolutely had no connexion, political or friendly, 
with the leaders of the Opposition party, nor any political connexion with agy 
party. His person was unknown to most of the leaders of Opposition. Wi 
Mr. Fox he was entirely unacquainted ; thongh it is possible he might, at, 
late period of his life, have been introduced to that celebrated man. Even that 
is doubtful ; but it is certain that he was the intimate and cherished privat 
a of Mr. Pirr and of Mr. Pirt’s family, and a frequent guest at hi 

ouse.  ~ 

Such is Mr. Atison’s fairness, such his accuracy ! 

W. Narizr, 


———.., 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 6th inst., at Ledstone Hall, Yorkshire, the Hon. Lady Broanutap, of a sor, 

Ou the Sih inst., at Heauton Satchville, Devon, the Right Hon. Lady Crinvoy, of 
son. 

At the residenee of his Excellency the Conimander-in-Chief, Madras, Saran, Wife 
of Captain Bowes Forster, of a son, 

oy the 9th inst., atthe Hot Wells, the Lady of Paruir P. WititaMs, Esq., of a son 
and heir. 

The Wife of the Hon. 11. T. Sranxey, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., in Portlaud Place, the Lady of Peter Bortuwicx, Esq., M.P., ofa 
daughter, 

On the 22d ult., at Xeres de la Frontera, Spain, the Lady of Perrr Cuaruxs Gog. 
ToN, Esq., younger, of Wardhouse, Aberdeenshire, of a son aud heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 10th inst,, at Edgbaston Church, by the Venerable Archdeacon Corbett, 
Grorox, only son of Bartholomew Hounsfield, Esq.,of Clough House, Sheffield, to 
Marta, only daughter of Joshua Scholefield, Esq, M.P., of Edgbaston Grove, near 
Birmingham. 

On the 4th inst. at Knoek [reda Church, county of Down, Capt. Sir Beresrorp 
B. M‘Manow, Bart., of tie Scots Fusileer Guards, to Marta CATHERINE, eldest 
daughter of Sir Robert Bateson, Bart.,of Belvoir Park, county Down, and M.P. for 
the County of Londonderry. 

Perer, youngest son of the late Major T. B, P. Hardy, R.A., to Harriet, daughter 
of the late Major-Gen. C. C. Campbell, of Barbreck, Argyleshire, 

On the 4th inst., in Welwyn Church, the Rev, J. Loverr Cameron, A.M,, to 
Frances, third daughter of Francis Sapte, Esq., of Codicote Lodge, Hertford. 

On the 8th inst., at Enfield, the Rev. S. Wricut GaroweR, Curate of Mynyddyslwyn, 
Monmouthshire, to Exiza, daughter of William Fearn, Esq., of Freezy Water, 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th inst., at his seat, Melbourne Hall, Yorkshire, Sir Henry Vavasour, Bart, 

At her residence in Biighton, Mary, Dowager Lady Muserave, relict of the late 
Sir John Chardin Musgrave, of Eden Hall, Cumberland, in her 77th year. 

On the 3d inst., at Dundee, James Saunpers, Esq., Writer, in his 57th year. 

In December, near Ancona, Cardinal Cesare REmBRINI Prront Gonzaago, Bishop 
of Ancona. } 

On the Ist inst., at Iurst [ouse, Berks, in her 98th year, Jane, relict of the late 
Johu Wowen, Esq. 

At Ipswich, Mrs, Susannan Wayman, in her 99th year. 

On the 26th December, at the Murroes, near Dundee, IsapeL Marrers in her 99th 


year. 











THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Jan. 9.—lst or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Capt. and Lieut- 
Col. R, Ellison to be Major and Col, by purchase, vice Joddrell, who retires ; Lieut, 
and Capt. G. E. Nugent to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Ellison ; Ensign 
and Lieut, Hon. G. Cadogan to be Lieut, and Capt. by purchase, vice Nugent; Ex 
sign E. G. Wynvard, from the 69th Foot, to be Eusign and Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Cadogan, 7th Foot—Ensiga C. L. Wyke, from the 38th Foot, to be Lieut. by pur 
chase, vice Stanley who retires, 8th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. G. Cochrane, trom 
the half pay of the 3d Provisional Battalion of Militia, to be Major, vice Turner, a 
pointed on a particular service; Capt. C. S. Malet to be Major by purchase, vice Coch- 
rane, who retires; Lieut. D. Gardiner to be Capt. without purchase, vice Thompson, 
dec. ; Lieut. W. Ogilvy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Malet; Ensign F, D. Lumley, 
from the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Gardiver; Ensign C, Holder to be Lieut, by pur- 
chase, vice Ogilvy; C. F. B. G. Dickenson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vies 
Holder. 21st Foot—Second Lieut. T. B. Mortimer to be First Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Young, dec.; J. L. Mortimer, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut, by purchase, vice Mortimer. 
23d Foot—See, Lieut. W. C. C. Baker to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Gough, who 
retires; Gent. Cadet D. C. Hill, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Sec. Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Baker, promoted. 38th Foot—C. J. Prichard, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Wyke, promoted in the 7th Foot. 48th Foot—T. J. Dundas, Gent. to 
he Ensign, by purchase, vice Mills, whoseappointment has not taken place. 84th Foot 
Gent. Cadet C. F. Seymour. from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Lumley, promoted in the 8th Foot. 93d Foot—Capt.J Wilson, from the 
half-pay unattached, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bonner, dec. The following 
Officers are commissioned for a particular serviee from the lst Jan, 1833 :—To be Lieut+ 
Cols.—Lieut.-Col. R. Nickle, from haif-pay unattached ; Lieut.-Col. J. Paterson, from 
half-pay unattached ; Lieut-Col. H. G. Cathcart, from hall-pay unattached ; Lieute 
Col. E. F. Gascoigne, from half-pay unattached; Lieut.-Col. R. R. Loring, late In 
specting Field Officer of the Militia ia Nova Scotia; Lieut.-Col, W. Marshall, late 
Inspecting Field Officer of the Militia iu Nova Scotia; Lient.-Col. C. B. Turner, from 
the 8th Foot; Lieut-Col, W. Cox, late Inspecting Field Officer of the Miliia io 
Nova Scotia ; Lieut.-Col. C. C. Taylor, from half-pay 20th Foot. To be Majors—W. 
F, Williams, from half-pay unattached ; Major F. A. M. Fraser, from half-pay unat- 
tached; Major J. Campbell senior, from half pay unattached; Major P. Young, from 
half-pay unattached; Major L. Carmichael, from half-pay unattached ; Major R. 
Anstruther, from half-pay unattached ; Major G, D. Hall, from half-pay Royal Staf 
Staff Corps; Major C. D. Head, from half-pay unattached ; Major 5. D. Pritchard, 
from half-pay unattached ; Major Sir J.J, Hamilton, Bart. from balf-pay unattached. 
To be Captains—Capt. G. de Rottenburg, from the half pay of the 89h Foot ; Capt. 
G. C. Swan, from half-pay unattached ; Capt. J. B. Creagh, from halfpay unattached, 


Orrice or Orpwancr, Jan. 5.--Royal Regt. of Artillery—Lieut.-Col. J. A. Clement 
to be Col. vice Godby, dec.: Capt. and Brevet Major F, Arabin to be Lieut-Col. viee 
Clement; See. Capt. R. S. Armstrong to be Capt. vice Armstrong ; Sec. Licut. H. Pe 
Parker to be First Lieut, vice Dacres, 

Warorrices, Jan 12.—lst Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet and Adjutant R. Hollis 
to have the rank of Lieut. 1st Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. F. Clinton to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet Col. Brooke, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. 
H. G. Conroy to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Clinton ; E, Ww. Pakenham, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Conroy. 16th Foot—Lieut. J. Bruce 
to be Adjt. vice Fairtlough, whose appointment has not taken place. 25th Foot— 
Lieut. H. Wyatt, from the half pay of the Ist Foot, to be Lieut, vice Sweeney, pro 
moted ; Ensign E. R. Priestley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wyatt, who retires ; R. 
H. Lindsell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Priestly; Lieut. E. R. Priestley to 
be Adjt. vice Sweeney, promoted. 37th Foot—C, A. Logie, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg, 
vice D’Arcey, appointed to the Staff. 48th Foot—Ensign G, W. Henderson to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Williamson, promoted in the 63d Foot; Gent. Cadet A. 
Green, from the Koyal Military College. to be Ensign, vice Henderson, 58th Foot— 
Lieut. D. E, M‘Kirdy, from the 95th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Dobson, who exchanges s 
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* seller—Jan. 30, Twort, Horsemonden, Kent, miller—Feb. 6, Dury, Kidderminster, 
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M.D. ‘o be Assist.-Surg, vice Taylor, appointed on the Staff. 621 Foot— 

taut, W. A. Pinder to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lewis, who retires; Ensign A? 
— is to be Lient. by purchase, vice Pinder: J. Elkington, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
en vice Harris. 634 Foot --Lieut. T, P. Williamson, from the 48th Foot, to be 
purches shout purchase, vice Pedder, deceased. 64th Foot—Gent. Cadet T. M. Steele, 
‘con ‘the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Downes, whose 
jntmeni has not taken place. 65th Foot—Ensign F. Wise to be Lieut. by pur- 
a vice Bates, who retires ; Ensign P. D. Stokes to be Lieut. by purehase, viee Ed- 
or who retires; C.G. Trafford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Wise ; O. 
bt Ensign, by parchase, vice Stokes. 96th Foot—Lieut. T. J. Dob- 


i , Geut. to he 
Nicolls the 58th Foot. to be Lieut. viee M‘Kirdy, who exchanges. 


P. Davidson, 


rom t 
pe ener Lient.-Col. G. Greenwood, of the 2:1 Life Guards, to be Col iu the Army. 
af(—To be Assist:-Surgs. to the Forces—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. R. Taylor, 


Hospital St Assis ar de 
from the 58th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. T. D’Arcy, from the 37th Foot ; W. Home, M.D. 


Memoranda—The Christian names of Cornet Millbank, of the 2d Drags. are Mark 
William Vane. The Christian vames of Ensign Millbank, of the 79th Foot, are 
Frederick Acclom. 


——————S 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Jan. 9. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Webster and Sutton, Sheflield, cutlers—Woods and Gresson, Howley, varnish- 
yaakers—M‘Mardo and Co. Liverpool, insurauce-brokers—Buokley and Co. Bradbury 
Prescott aud Noble, Hulme, Lancashire, grocers—Jessop and Firth, Wickersley, 
Yorkshirk, quarrymen—Hutchinson, Brothers, Liverpool, sugar-refiners— Rushton and 
Whittingham, Salford, ivonfounders— Wilson and Monsir, Grantham, linendrapers— 
Leman and Co. Norwich, soapmakers—Shaw and Co, Norwich, dyers—Herbert and 
Co. Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, builders—Whiting and Sutton, King’s Lyun, sur- 
eeous—Pritchard and Goddard, New Bridge Street, attoruies —W. and J. Riddell, 
Yoxall, farmers—Squire and Co. Norwich, vinegar-makers—Deadman, and Greely, 
Newgate Market, meat-saleemen—Taylor and Co. Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, earthenware- 
mantifacturers— Hewitt aud oo Tokenhouse Yard, attornies—Sanders and Co. 
Clarence Street, Rotherhithe, shopkeepers--Sharland Sous, Winchester, curriers— 
Clare and Horton, Norwich, dyers—Grondy and Wood, Manchester, flannel-merchants 
—Hopkinson and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, brassfounders--J. and S. Luce, Southamp- 
ton, hotel-keepers—Avthony and Co, Liverpool, timber-merchants—Miller and Co. 
Bedford, carpenters—Smith and Co. Liverpool, merchants—J. and W. Baggott, Brom- 
vard, Herefordshire, farmers—Wombyelt and Son, Stoke Newington, cowkeepers—- 
Paynter and Street, Pembroke, attornies—-Bibby and Co. Preston, flax spinners; as 
far as regards Stephenson— Marling and Sons, Stroud, Glcucestershire, clothiers. 

INSOLYENT. 
Crxeo, Evizanetu, Waitland, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Jan. 8. 
Sisury, James, Margate, carpenter, Jan. 8. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Waraut, Perer, Leeds, grocer, from Dee. 15 to Jan, 20. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Barwer, Saver Kiiernton. Brighton, bookseller, to surrender Jan. 18, Feb, 20: 
solicitors, Mr. Hore, Liucoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Cooper, Brighton. 

Brewer, Wintir1aM, Bristol, corn-merchant, Jan. 24, Feb. 20: solicitors, Mr. Horton, 
Furnival’s lun; and Messrs. Baynton and Son, Bristol. 

Giuturneuam, Jonn, Farringdon Street, victualler, Jan. 16, Feb. 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Eden, Villiers Street ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square, 

Jones, Ropent, Liverpool, grocer, Jan. 25, Feb, 20; solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock 
and Co. Temple ; and Mr. Booth, Liverpool. 

Joy, Wi.11AM, Paternoster Row, bookseller, Jun.16, Feb. 20: solicitor, Mr. Williams, 
Ovleman Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

Mvckiow, James, Birmingham, publican, Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solieitors, Messrs. 
Blackstock and Co. Inner Temple; aud Mr. Suckling, and Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham. 

Swaine, Joun, Messing, Essex, grocer, Jan. 22, Feb. 20: solicitors, Messrs, 
Stevens and Co, Queen Street ; and Mr. Wittey, Colchester 

Syowpon, Rosext Moore, Malton, Yorkshire, draper, Jan, 18, Feb. 28; solicitors, 
Messrs. Makiuson and Sanders, Middle Temple; and Mr. Foden, Leeds. 

Yares, Wi.11AM, Old Buffery Works, Worcestershire, ironfounder, Janu, 23, Feb. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Vields; and Messrs, ‘Tyndall ani 
Rawlins, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDs, 

Jau. 31, Tipping, Birmingham, guo manufacturer—Feb, 1, Ellingworth, York, 
hookseller— Feb. 1, Marsh, Brentford, confectioner—Feb, 1, Nicholson, High Street, 
Southwark, linendraper—Jan. 31, Binney, Berners Street, dyer—Jan. 31, Barttelot. 
Regent Street, perfumer—Jan. 31, Bennet, Three Tan Passage. Newgate Street, book- 


grocer— Feb, 6, Jones, Kidderminster, carpet-manufactnrer—Feb. 7, Oulton, Ashton- 
under-Line, corn-dealer—Feb. 1, Wiunington, Chorltou-upon-Medlock, Laneashire, 
draggist—Feb. 6, Unsworth, Radcliffe, Lancashire, ironmonger—Feb. 1, Gore, Clayton 
Mill, Lancashire, flax-spinner—Feb. 3, Reytohts, Leeds, bill-broker—Jan. 31. Lott, 
Breter, hatter—Feb. 1, Hatton, Macclesfield, yrocer— Feb. 1, Chapman, Selby, York- 
shire, corn-factor—Feb. 2, Mouuntcastle, Manchester, silk-manufacturer— Feb, 1, 
Homan, Hastings, builder. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan, 30. 

Holloway, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, straw-hat-manufacturer—Lythgee. Liverpool, 
cooper— Benet, Arundel Street, Strand, tavern-keeper—Brace, Willow Walk, Bermond- 
sey, tanner—T.and R,Hatch, Eccleston, Lancashire, calico printers—Davie, Gloucester, 
surgeon, 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATION. 
Rep, Apa, Glasgow, builder, Jan. 12, 29. 





Friday, Jan. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wilbeam and Forster, Pimlico, sugar-refiners—Budd and Hatch, New Sarum, Wilt- 
shire, common-carriers—Carlisle and Hill, Howick, Lancashire, lath-dealers— Bailey 
and Co. Garlick Hill, wholesale druggists; as far as regards Clit—Brooks and Guppy, 
Bristol, starch-manufacturers— Freeman and Hudsou, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spioners—G. and T. Gravenor, Ollerton, Nottinghamshire, tanners—Greetham and 
Parr, Liverpool, spirit-dealers—Welch and Hall, Bath, wiue-merchants—Gran y and 
Co. Manchester, coal-merchants; as far as regards G. Grundy—Brown and Co, Lea. 
mington Priors, auctioneers; as far as regards Shakespear— T. and W. Bate, Birming- 
ham, tailors—Sborrock and Kostron, Blackburn, cotton manufacturers—Constable and 
Phillips, Goswell Street, tea-dealers—W bitaker and Co. Liverpool, geveral-brokers ; as 
far as regards Rathbone—Fluder and Elliott, Oxford Street, chemists—E. J., S., and T. 
Kesteven, Milk Street, woollen-drapers; as far as regards E. J. Kesteven—Hay and 
Co. Leeds, machine-makere—Woods and Robinson, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, 
tailors—Pinto and Co. Crutched Friars, merchants— Lanchester and Carley, Yoxford, 
Suffolk, surgeons—Aynsworth and Lea, Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, grocers — 
Budye and Sparke, Devonport, hatters—N. and N, Knight, Manchester, fustian-manu- 

urers—Leigh and Withers, Bristol, veterinary-surgeons—Garside and Bray, Hud. 
dersfield tea-dealers —Kyley avd Co. Brighton, fishmongers; as far as regards Bartho- 
lomew--W. and W, Burnett, Prescot, Lancashire, spindle-manufacturers—Crocker and 
Griffin, Wood Street, Cheapside, cotton-manufacturers. 
INSOLVENTS. 

Hatnrs, Groros, Kilsby, Northamptoushire, grocer, Jan, 11. 

Haske, Bartaotomew, Watford, Hertfordshire, coach-wheelwright, Jan. 11, 

Srerurnson, WILLIAM, Stokesley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer, Jan. 11. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bartyx, Heyry, Hey, Yorkshire, civimies, to surrender Jan, 27, Feb. 23: solicitors 

essrs. Jaques andCo. Ely Place; and Mr. Iveson, Holmfirth. 

Dyer, Wintram Ricaarp, Hungerford, Berkshire, corn-factor, Jan. 26, Feb, 23: 
solicitors, Messrs. Tilsons and Co. Coleman Street ; and Mr. Hall, Hungerford. 

Jackson, James, Maslam, Yorkshire, woolstapler, Jan. 19, Feb, 23: solicitors 
i. Ee aud Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr, Prest, Maslem, ‘ 

Nes, THomas, Birmingham, gun-maker, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: solicitors 3 
Clarke and Medealf, Lincoln’s Tun’ Fields; and Mr. Wills, Birmingham. a 
PP cen WILUIaM, Shelton, Staffordshire, ale-seller, Jan, 25, Feb. 23: solicitors, 

essrs. Litchfield and Owen, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Brown, Hanley, 
Pi wtchge Mitcuett, Ware, linendraper, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Warner, 

" enhall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

OULD, WILLIAM Fra neis, New Road, wine-merchant, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: solicit irs, 

essrs. Owen and Dixon, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 


Cheapside, warehouseman— Feb 


Sounpy, Wi11t1aM, Leeds, eorn-merebant, Jan. 19, Feb, 23: solicitors, Messrs, Battye 


and Co. Chaneery Lane; and Messrs. Rayner and Bradley, Leeds. 


Wiomatt, Samuxt, Keighley, Yorkshire, draper, Feb. 5, 98: solieitors, Messrs, 


Makinson and Sanders, Elm Court; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manehester. 


Yxratzs, Joun, Brighton, brewer, Jan. 18, Feb. 23: solicitors, Messis. Palmer and 


Co, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Boys and Belliogham, Brighton. 


DIVIDERDS. 
Feb, 5, Webb, Long Lane, Bermondsey, woolstapler—Feb. 5, was 5 Queen Street, 
5, Norris, Oxford Street, ehemist—Feb. 2, Stanbridge 
and Co. Lamb’s Buildings, Banhill Row, manufacturers of artifieial skins— Feb I, 
Mingay and Co. West Smithfield, bankers—Feb. 3, Goulding, Basinghall Street, 
woollen draper—Feb, 3, Forrester, Threadneedle Street, Russia-broker— Feb. 3, Mat- 
thexs, Bushey, Hertfordshire, carpenter—Feb 3, Farmer, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den, jeweller—Feb 15, W.Toplis Nottingham, draper—Feb. 15, T. Toplis, Nottingham, 
draper—Feb. 16, W. and T. Toplis, Nottingham, drapers— Feb. 3, Wildgoose, Maceles- 
field —Feb, 15, Appleyard, Leeds, coru-merchant— Feb, 12, Brown and Andrews, Leeds, 
cloth-dressers — Feb. 10, Scoleficld, Old Thame, Yorkshire, woollen-eord-manufacturer 
—Feb. 7, Pears, Coventry, silkman—Feb. 6, Gibson, Northwich, Cheshire, wharfluger 
—Feb, 3, Walduck, Birmingham, dealer in wines—Feb. 22, R. and J. P. Robson, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, builders — Feb. 6, Zanetti, Manchester, carver—Feb. 2, Bonnor, Chel- 
tenbam, ironmonger—Feb. 2, M’ Lean, Cheltenham, dealer—Feb. 5, J. and W. Wharton, 
Leominster, Herefordshire, common-carriers—Feb, 9,-Viniug, Bristol, eorn-factor— 
Feb. 9, Hewlett, Waleott, Somersetshire, builder—Feb. 9, ‘Townsend, Bath, silver- 
smith—Feb. 9, T. and J, Townsend, Bath, silversmiths—Feb, 15, Appleyard, Leeds, 
eurn- merehant—Feb. 12, Brown aud Andrews, Leeds, cloth-dressers. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless eause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 2. 
Shouls, Cullum Street, plumber—Pope, March, Cambridgeshire, grocer—Wallis, 
Coventry, victualler—Clarke, Leamington Priors, builder—Ewert, East Knoyle, Wilts, 
shopkeeper — Crompton, Manchester, woollendraper — Oakley, Blandford Foram, 
printer—Natban, Bristol, farniture-broker—Horton, Leeds, joiner—M ‘Gowan, Gerrard 
Street, button-emaker—Harvey, Springfield, Essex, carpenter. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





























| Saturday, Monday| Tuesday{| /Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- & ex d 90% 91 903 905 91 
DittoforAccount........+| 92¢ 92% 924 92% 924 924 
3 per Cent. Reduced..... | 91; 91} 914 914 91a | Ole 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....| 984 984 99 99 99 99; 
New 3¢ per Cents.......-.|93) €x d) 934 984 93¢ 924 984 
Long Annuities. .....+++.) 144 14¢ 144 14¢ 14g — 
Bank Stock,¥ perCt....++.) 2044 2044 — 204% 2044 205¢ 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct....../26l¢exd) 261 —_— 2603 -— 26% 
Exchequer Hills,24d.p.diem | 52 pm 52 54 55 5a 56 
India Bonds,4 per Cent... ile 53 pm. 52 54 54 be 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 82 = Mexiean (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
Austrian ....cccccceee FB — 1054 | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 = 20¢ 
Belgian....eeeee eeee FB 101 | Mississippi (New).....6 — — 
Brazilian. ...ccscceees 3 — 7 Neapolitan of 1984.... 5 —_— 
Bueuos Ayr cece 6 — 18 New York(payble.1845) 5 90 

OMIAe oh cc 6k cee *°¢ — | —- Ime dials) @.—> | on 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 24g | Ohio... .rcccccccquces - —- 
Danish........-++- some vB Penusylyania(payl858)5 — | 93 

Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 52 Peruvian...ccccecseee 6 — | 18% 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 101% Portuguese . — | 1% 
Prench. cescccccccenss 39 — (790-500, Ditto, ..... — | 6% 
BIRO. . v0. ope ee +d — | Of 0c | Ditto Newwninaiirn 6 — 29¢ 
Greek of 1885.....0.6. 5 — | —— | Prussian........ceoeee 4 — oo 
LottislaGa..cocccecseves Bi — 96 | Russiavofi822.......5 — 110% 
Mexican.....ee.e00025 3 — | —— | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto....sceseeceeees © — | 264 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — , 20 





SHARES, (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 











Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+| ——— ){Commercial Docks,.......+++ 56 
Bolanos ........+. cocvcccecne| ———" | aMt HMMActepececas «| 107 
Brazilian [Imperial cocacccodsce| ‘aan | L@GGNRueen cen seneseaetssee Mieaa 
Belliah TnON ...ccccscccccees ool 33 St. Katherine ...0.0.++eseeees 108 
Real del Monte (Uureyistered) . 15 West India. ...0..eccecseceees 95¢ 
United Mexican ...... eeseeeee| —— |/ Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... {| — 
Australian Agricultural .... | —— |\London Westmiuster Bank .... a1 
Canada Company ......++..0+5| 93 Natioual Provincial Bank.....{ 32 


Provincial Bank of Ireland .,..|39 cx d 


General Steam Navigation. ....| 


GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JAN, 12, 
s ’ 










e 8 e ° a & % Be 

Wheat,Red New 40to 52 Rye, New...... 30... 32 Maple .....0. 31 .. 33 | Oats, Feed, 19 ., 2 

NBR ecv0cesa: 52.. 54 gt Stained 26..40' White, 34 Fine... 22 .. 23 

White, New.. 50... 54 Ma ting eocece 32 i 20..%2 
i a 55... 36 Malt, Ordinary. 






Superfine .., 53... 60 Fi 
¢ ecceccces Dee O/ Pe 





(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 


HAY AND STRAW. 




































CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Good. ..csssecorees LONG 1O1USt. wo45 BBF to 1005, 6.44. 804.0 100s, 
Inferior, 84 .. 9) Ow @ . - @ 
ew, o o on: ee 
Glover...... 100. o. 11S - 0 .. He 
Straw, Whee ao © 48 ceoee 80 oe 83 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD®, 
Beef ..c.ccsceeee St. Od. to 3a, Bd to 43 Od, 3+. 4d. to 49. 84. to 49 Bd 
Mutton, « 10 «2 8 6 «oe 3 1 @10 w ¢ wo bie 
Veal 4.610 § 2a 6 '9 - $ 6 ow $0 &@ & 8D 
Pork. S.C. «wae! 4B a FS 8 o © SB sc SS Ria B'S 
Lam>. ¢. 6 «, 6.2.54 08: -@ © w © @ &@ 0 @ 
* To sink the offal per ulb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | OILS, 
Per Quarter (imperial) o: England and Wales | Rape Dil... .cceccccccceeeeccesee per (Um 34'. Me 
WURMR.. 0050 SOF BES PUI. acca ses 29:, 24.1 ...,... Refined seve 36 10 
Barley.....00. 29 0 | Beans......6.85 8 | Limveed Oil oe... seeseecseceersecseee 27 10 
Oats..ce-seess 20 8 | Peas......... 84 5 | Linseed Oil Cake atthe Mill,,..per 1000 (2 12 
Duty on FOREIGN COKN for the present Week, | Rape Cake ........ -perton 5 §& 
Whent....00-. 33: Bl, ye 25. od. Raw Fat, pe seseee 29.954 
Barley. 8 4 .* 16 2 r ew 
Wel ccee. 16 69 Peas..csecse - 189 @ COALS. 
- Wall's End, Best . perton 2s, to 25+ 64, 
FLOUR. sseceeee Inferior cesness we ae Oe 
Town-made, per sack 50s.to 53s. 
Seconds.... eect oe SUGAK. 
Essex and Sv + 40 4. 45 | Muscovado....cecceses perewt. 3356}d. to 
Norfolk and Stockton ... «+ 42 | Molasses....... scocccssecses BOS oe 





| BULLION 
Gold, Portugal, in Coin ......peroz.0/. @s, Od, 
re Forsiamais Bare ... 347 9 
+++ New Doubloons .... 





* BREAD.... 7d.to 94.the lb. Loal 
BUTTER....Best¥resh 17+.0d .perdoz 




























Newat1, Wititiam, Acton, Cheshire, shee ici 
. IAM, » Che ‘ p salesman, Feb. 7, 23: solicitors, Messrs, 
Johusou and Co, King’s Beach Walk; aud Mr. Carven, Nantwich, 


Kent Pockets. - 41. 0+.) Silver,in Bars, Standard 
Choice Ditto... 5 6 «eee New Dollars ....... 
Susvex Pocket ee rh 
Superfine Dict -8 16 | 
re bce acs ‘Tron, in Bars .... 0.. 915 6 
Tin, in Bars .. o.496 
Scotch Reds ....perewt.2/.10s.0d. to 3!, 0s, 9d, | Quicksilver. .., ‘ 6... 00864 
Middling....- . o @ 60 eee Cak -}erton 92 00... 0@¢ 
Ware.cccccsscsccssveceee 09 0 Oo 8 OO Lead, Pig siecessscrsevee 20 0 O04. OO 6 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN, 

OwMonday, the Tragedy of MACBETH, after which 
PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY. 

On Tuesday, AMILIE; with PEEPING TOM. 

On Wednesday, JOAN OF ARC, with the Faree of 
the ORIGINAL, and PEEPING TOM. 

Oa Thursday, AMILIE, with PEEPING TOM. 

Boxes 5s.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s. 6d.; Second 
Priee. ls. Gd. Lower Gallery ls.6d.; Second Price 1s. 
Upper Gallery 1s.; Second Price 6d, 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Mrs. Nisbett in a New Three Act Burletta—Last 
Week of Celeste !— Roars at the Barber! 
Monday, January 15, 1838, 
ST. MARY’S EVE! or, a Story of the Solway. 
After which (Compressed) 
VALSHA, OR THE SLAVE QUEEN! 
A New Burletta, in one Act, to be called 
THE DANCING BARBER. 
To conclude with 
& Comie Pantomime, called HARLEQUIN SILVER 
XPENCE, and the Giant Penny Piece, 
On Tuesday, and during the Week, 
A New Burletta, ALL FOR LOVE. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5. 


PERA BUFFA.—LYCEUM.—Mr. 


Mitcueut begs respectfully.to acquaint the Nobi- 
lity and the Public, that on Tuesday Evening, January 
16, 1838, will be repeated Donizetti’s admired Opera, en- 
title! BETLY. Daniel, Signor Catone: Max, Signor 
F. Lablache; Betly, Mademoiselle Scheroni. After 
which, One Act of Rossini’s Opera, L’ ITALIANA IN 
ALGIERIT. Isabella, Madame Eckerlin. Andon Thurs- 
day Evening, January 18, will be produced (first time 
this “T3] Mozart's Grand Opera, in Two Acts, LE 
NOZZE DI FIGARO, with the following cast :—Count 
Almaviva, Signor Frederico Lablache; the Countess, 
Madame Eckerlin; Susauna, Mademoiselle Scheroni; 
Cherubino, Miss H. Cawse, by permission of Alfred 
Bunn, Esq.; Figaro, Signor Bellini; Basilio, Signor 
Catone; Bartolo, Signér Sanquirico; Marcellina, Ma- 
dame Bellini; Barbarina, Mademoiselle Varese; An- 
tonio, Signor Galli. The following eminent Performers 
are engaged in the Orchestra: Messrs Mori (Leader), 
Dragonetti, Lindley, Anfossi, Howell. Alsept, Tolbecque, 
Moralt, Willman, Harper, Card, Platt, Barret, Baumann, 
Lavenu, Riehardson, Watkins, Reeve, Pigott, Payton, 
Hope, Richards, Webbe, Witton, Godfrey, Rae, Harper 
jun. Healey, Chipp, &c. Director. Signor Puzzi; Con- 
ductor, M. Benedict. Doors open at Eight o’Clock. 
The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight. Boxes 
and Pit, 6s.; Gallery, 2s.6d. Applications for Boxes and 
Stalls to be made at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, No. 
33, Old Bond Street ; at Mr. Seguin’s Library, 12, Regent 
Street; and at the Box Office of the Theatre, where 
Places may be secured. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The LONDON, Capt, Ewine, Wednesday, 17th Jan. 
— Afternoon. 
The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 24th Jan. 
--9 Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtaiued, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizapetu Hore, Agent. 











QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
Ak RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DERTS, throughout Eno.anp and Wares 
Established |772. Parstpsnr—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vicu-PRresipsnts. 
Lerd Kenyon sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hon, Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
Trrasvrer—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Avwprrors—John Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie, Esq 
Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street,on Wednesday, the 3d day of January 1838, the 
onses of 114 Petitioners were considered, of which 81 were 
approved, 12 rejected, 10 inadmissible, and 1] deferred for 
inquiry. Since the Meeting held 6th Dec. 149 Debtors, 
of whom 121 had Wives and 334 Children, have been dis- 
eharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, ineluding every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 594/.11s. 1d. and the following 
Benefuctions received since the last Report. s. 
John Richard Baker, 'sq......... Stscesseneeee 
Rev. C. B. Charlewood PrrTritiry. 7 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. ........ sees eee 
A Lady at Richmond, per Treasurer, 
Robert Herries, Esq 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. 
Crowley Millington, Esq....... . 
Thomas Sergeant, Esq 
Joshua Watson, Esq oo0ce covecccccseseh. 
John Moore, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare and Co..... 
Andrew Macklew, Esq ditto 
Mrs, S. Cholmeley, ditto ........0cesee000.-.A, 
J. 8. Caldwell, Eey. per Messrs. Coutts and Co.A. 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Beq the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
mons, Herries, Hawmersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday inevery Month. Jossrn Lunn, Secretary. 


. UITES of EAR-RINGS, NECKLACE, 
and BROOVH.—A variety in the latest taste, 
varying in price from 10/. to 20/. the suite, are arranged 
iu the Upper Show-Room for selection. They evansist of 
Pearls and other real Gems, Amethyst, Topaz, and other 
Stones. 

T. COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, Silversmith, and Watch- 
maker, 47, Cornhill, London. 

N.B, A Pamphlet, containing a List of the Prices of 
Plate, Plated Guods, Watches, Clocks, &c. may be had 
gratis, or will be forwarded in answer to a post paid ap- 
plication, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


CLASSICAL SOIREES. 
R. MOSCHELES has the honour 
to announce that his Soirées of Clas: ical Piano- 
forte Music will begin on SATURDAY, the 27th instant, 
at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Fell particaiars in the Bills at the principal Mus'e- 
shops. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FacuLty oF Mepicinr, Session 1837-38. 

The Seconp Division of the Lectures in this Faculty 
commences on Monday, the 22h inst. 

Instruction in Clinical Medicine and Surgery, at the 
University College Hospital, by the Medical Officers 
Professors at the College. Prospectuses and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

Ricuarp Quatn, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuanrizs C, ATKiNson, Secretary. 
2d January 1838, 


Orrics oy Oxpnance, 3d January 1828, 


HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do hereby give 
Notice that they are ready to dispose of, to such Pirs ns 
as may be willing to Tender for the same, a quantity of 
unserviceable Iron Ordnauce, Howitzers, Carronades, Old 
Wrought and Cast Iron, Shot, Shells, &c. in Store at the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, which have been divided 
into Lots, and may be viewed upon application to the 
Storekeeper at that place any day (Sundays excepted) 
previous to the day fixed for the delivery of the Tenders. 
A Catalogue of the several Lots may be obtained by 
persous willing to become Purchasers, at the Storekeeper's 
Oflice, Woolwich, and at the Secretary’s Office in Pall 
Mall, where the Tenders for the whole, or any number of 
the said Lots, are to be delivered on orjbefore SaturDay, 
the 3d February next. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary. 











Orrice oF OrpNaNncé, 22d November 1337. 


HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 

HER MAJESTY’s ORDNANCE do hereby 

give Notice, that they intend to sell by Public Tender, 

an Estate in three lots, situate at or near the City 

of Cork, being part of the Lands of Ballincollig and 
Coolroe. 

Conditions of the Sale with a description of the Lots, 
and a Plan of the Estate annexed, may be seen on appli- 
cation at the Secretary’s Office, in Pall Mall, the Ord 
nance Storekeeper at Dublin Castle, and the Barrack- 
master at Ballincollig, any day tetween Ten and Four 
o’Clock (Sundays excepted), on or before Tuurspay the 
Ist Fepruary 1838, on which day the Tenders are to he 
delivered, addressed to the “ Secretary to the Board o! 
Ordnance, Pal) Mall, London; ” and endorsed “ Tenders 
for Purchase of Land at Ballincollig.” 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byam, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1807. 3, Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
DISTINCT TABLES ae MALE AND FEMALE 
LIFE. 

, The Directors have caused new tables to be calculated, 
in which the relative values of the lives of the two sexes 
are atall ages distinguished. In consequence of this im- 
provement, the younger male lives are insured at pre- 
miums below the ordinary rates; tne female lives on 
terms lower than any other office. 

Annual premiums required for the assurance of £100. 
to be received on the death of a 








Mate. FEMALE. 
Age.|Seven Years. |Whole Life} Seven Years.|Whole Life. 





zs. £ 
1 1 
1 2 1 
1 4 1 
2 3 1 
4 7uU a 

Prospectuses, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at 
every age, may be obtained at the offices of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be effected for North and South 
America, for the East Indies, or for any of the British 
Colonies or Garrisons, or for continued or especial Mari- 
time Risk, for the whole life, or for the duration of any 
Military, Civil, or Diplomatic Duty. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured, 
whether at home or abroad. By order, 

Henry P. Situ, Actuary. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. James Foster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R, Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esg. 
Juha Brightman, Esq, Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Esq, 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L, Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFicers, 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Twoo’cloek. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
4 = claims payable within One Mouth alter proof of 

eath. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 


report. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents 





Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 





—— 


ESTABLISHED 18996. 
Bhat eee BRITISH & FOREIGN 


LIBRARY, 26, Holles Street, three doors frog, 
Oxford Street. 
Terms of Subscription. 
The Year.......sccesercssevecs 
The Half-Year,......¢.0se0+e0e 4 0 
The Quarter.........0+.. eeeses 116 06 
The extensive arrangements enteres# into by the Pro 
prietor of the above Library secure to his subscribers the 
immediate possession of every new publication, British 
land Foreign. Besides this advantage, the standard co}. 
ection consists of 25,000 volumes, in the English, Freneh,, 
German, Italian; Spanish, and Portuguese languages, 


5 5 0 





Patronized by the Most Distinguished Reformers. 
Now Ready, Parts I. to III. at 3s. each, the Small Edit. 
and 3s, 6d- each, the splendid Large Folio Edit. with 


thick Proof Plates, 
AUNDERS' PORTRAITS AND 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT POLITICAL R& ‘ 
FORMERS. The Portraits by George Haytor, Egg, 
M.A.S.L."&c. Painter of Portraits and History ro hep. 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and other Eminent Artists, 
Contents of the First Four Parts: 
Rt. Hon. Visct. Melbourne | Rt, Hon, G. Byng, M.P. 
George Grote, Esq. M.P. J. A. Roebuck, Esq. 4 
Charles Buller, Esq. M.P. | Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P, 
Rt. Hn. P. Thomson, M.P. | Col. Perronet Thompson 
Dr, Bowring J.T. Leader, Esq. M.P, 
— Wyse, Esq. M.P. Rt. Hn. Ld. J. Russell, MP, 
London: J. Saunversfjunior, 7, Dyer’s Buildings, 
Holborn Bais, 
*,* Folio Proofs of th’Plates so’d at 5s. each, by al} 
Printsellers, 
= —— nn 
OARD AND EDUCATION INA 
PRIVATE FAMILY. A Lady and Gentleman 
residing inthe neighbourhood of Russell Square, receive 
into their Family a limited number (not exceeding Six} 
of Young Ladies, to be educated with their own daughter, 
A Governess resides in the family, and Masters will be 
engaged for any branches required, Uuexceptionable 
references will be given and expected. Apply, if b 
letter post-paid, addressed to A. B. care of Mr. J. W, 
Parker, Bookseller, 445, West Strand. 








6, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, SCHOLAS- 
TIC, EAST INDIA, COLONIAL, AND GE 
NERAL AGENCY OFFICE, Abverris—MEeNTS te 
ceived for Town and Country Newspapers, more than one 
hundred of which are regularly filed for public inspection, 
Business in the Euglish and Foreign Funds trausacted 
with fidelity and despatch; the prices of which, and of 
shares, are received from the City every hour. A great 
variety of Mining, Canal, Railway, and other Joint Stock 
property constantly for sale and purchase. 

It is obvious that an office, combining an extensive 
town and country connection, must aflord opportanities 
for effecting sales or purchases of shares, &c. highly ad- 
vantageous to the owner; all information being ,wil- 
lingly communicated to the public gratuitously. 

Ladies having transfers to make at the Bank will be 
attended by aclerk. Persons in the country desirous of 
transmitting Bonds, or other property of value, will be 
referred to our bankers, 6, Waterloo Place, 

Ist Jan, 1838. W. Tuompson and Co, 


RESERVATION OF VOLATILE 
FLUIDS.—Chemists, Perfumers, Glass manufac. | 

turers, &c. are respectfully informed that Messrs, 8. 
Morpan and Co. have made a very great improvement 
in Conical Glass Stoppering, by which Double Stopper 
ing will be entirely superseded, and Aither or the 
strongest volatile liquid be preserved in its pristine 
strength. On this principle bottles of every description 
can be stoppered,so as to be perfectly air-tight, and with 
scarcely any additional expense. Country Chemists and 
others who are iu the habit of receiving expensive dry 
from London in Store Bettles, should order them to 
sent in bottles Gtted with S. Mor pan and Co.’s Improved 
Stopper, and thus prevent all risk of leakage and eva 
ration, They can effect a considerable saving by having 
the Improved Stopper applied to the bottles in daily use. 

N.B. The principal Chemists and Institutions in Lon 
don have already adopted the Improved Stopper. 

Manufactory 2%, Castle Street, Finsbury, London, 


AUTION. The universal high repu- 
tation of the following Proprietary Articles induces 
many shopkeepers to act so base and dishonest as to try, 
and foist upon the public imitations of each, composed of 
the most pernicious and trashy ingredients, under the lure 
of being cheap. Some cali their trash the“ Genuine,” and 
sign A. RowlandSon, omitting the &. To prevent suely 
imposition, it is y to notice the following: ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL; each bottle has their sig- 
nature, in red, on the wrapper, thus—A. Rowianp & Som, 
20, Hatton Garden. countersigned ALEX. RowLanp. The 
lowest price is 3s 6d.; the uext 7s.; 10s. 6d. ; and 21s. per 
bottle. KOWLAND’S KALYDOR has their signatwe 
ig J on the G t Stamp, which is pasted over 
the cork of each bottle, also written, in red, on the wrap> 
r, thus—A. Rowxanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
rice 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND’ 
ODONTO has the Government Stamp pasted around 
each box, on which is their signature, as. above. 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included N.B. Be sure to ask for 
“Row.anp’s.” May be had of them, and of respectable 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


RANKS SARSINE PASTE, OR 
ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SARSAP&A- 
RILLA.—This Compuund contains the ACTIVE PRiM- 
CIPLE of 8 illa, in bination with other Vege 
table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure 
Concentrated Form. It will keep in all Climates, and 
not deteriorate by Age. 
Prepared only by Georag Franxs, Surgeon, 90, Blaek- 
friars Road, and may be had of all Wholesale and 
ble Ketail Patent Medicine Venders in the Un 























Second Five} Third Five {Fourth Five] R 


. | First Five imc 
Years. Years. Years. Years. of Life, 
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Kingdom. Io Packages at 4s. 6d. and Lis. each. 

Mr. Frawxs may be consulted daily until Two o’Clock, 

Cavtion.—The Public are protected against Countes 
feits by the name, “Gror@r Franks, BLACKFRIABS, 
Roap,” being engraved on the Government Stamp a 
tached to each packet. 

90, Blackfriars Koad. 
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fast Published, in 8vo. Price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE PATENT-LAW AMEND- 
T MENT ACT: with Notes and Cases and an Ap- 
of Rules and Forms by Cuartes Stewart 
etn Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at-Law. 
London : J. Ricans and Co. Law Booksellers, 194, 
Fleet Street. 
Also, in vo. Price 2 
ARCHBOLD © ROBINSON’S 
‘f-BOOK. 
POCKET: B In 8vo. Price 14s. 
A BREVIARY OF THE POOR-LAWS. By Wi1- 
sam Rosinson, LL.D, 
Published this Day, in 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
ABYLON; or, THE CONSER- 
VATIVE SYSTEM; with the Comparative Ana- 
domy of each, as develo ped in the World at large, and in 
the Word of God; together with a Dedication, 2 of 
Address, to the Queen. By R. B. Sanprrson, Esq. for- 
merly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of North- 


Is. 
MAGISTRATE’S 





lan 
a erie for the Author by Hamriton, Apams, and 
Co, London ; and Sold by all Booksellers, Of whom may 
be had, by the Same Author, 

|. PIETAS DUNELMENSIS; or, The. Religion of 
Durham Illustrated: in a Letter to the Rev, George 
Townsend, A.M. on “ The Five Grievances,” as set forth 
in a most singular Petition from the Clergy of a certain 
“ Peculiar” of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, to the 
Arehbishop of York. 8vo. 6d. 

9. THE SEVEN VIALS; being a Continuation of 
# The Church of England Identified,” and carrying the 
History of that Church from the Restoration down to the 
Present Period. 8vo. 1s. 


OMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUC- 
TION in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, by Pro- 
fessor MerLeEv, of the London University College, 
New Editious, at reduced price. 

1. TREATISE on PRONUNCIATION, Qs. bound. 

9. ACCIDENCE of the FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Pr'e: Qs. 6d. 

3. SYNTAX. 2s. 6d. 

4, DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES, 5s, 

6. KEY tothe EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 

6. LE TRADUCTEUR, Selections from the best 
French Authors, for the Junior Pupils. 5s. 6d. 

9. PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la France, 
for the Senior Pupils. 7s. 6d 
8 SYNOPSIS of the 

Price 2s. 6. 

9, COMPLETE FRENCH GRAMMAR, in 1 vol. 
6s. 64. or, with the DICTIONAKY of DIFFICUL- 
TIES, 10s. 6a. 

Errinowam Wirson, 88, Royal Exchange; Tayror and 
Watton, Booksellers to the University, Gower Street. 


Just Published by DARTON and HARVEY, Grace- 
church Street, Price 6s. in cloth lettered, 
MEMOIR of the late HANNAH 
KILHAM; chiefly compiled from her Journal, 
aud edited by her Daughter-in-law, Saran BiLuER, of 
St, Petersburg. 

“ Africa will, 1 believe, be ever dear to my heart; and * 
{ would pray that no shrinking from danger should ever 
interfere with what is called for from me in this injured 
people’s cause.”—H. K. 

SETMA, the Turkish Girl; and WOODROOF, the 

ish Boy. ‘True Stories from the German of the Rev, 
C.GeBarts. 12mo. cloth lettered, Price 3s. 

sso rroay « RDNESS ESSENTIAL to the 
CHRISTIAN. By Mary Ann Kexty. 12, loth 
lettered, Price }s. 6d. ee 

THE IRISH TOURIST; or, The People and the 
Provinces of Ireland, 12mo. cloth lettered, 4s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE ALLEGORIES, &c. Translated from 
the German of F.A, Krumacuer. By E. F., Author of 
“Thoughts and Reminiscences on Sacred Subjects,” 2d 
Bait. 18mo, Price 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

RUDIMENTS of CONCHOLOGY; intended as a 
Familiar Introduction to the Science. With Explanatory 
Plates, and References to the Collection of Shells in the 
British Museum, sy the Author of “ The Geographical 
Present,” &c. A New and Improved Edition, 12mo, Price 
34. 6d, hal!- bound, or 5s. with coloured Plates. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER AND CO, 
Ave Maria Lane, Loudon. 





"FRENCH LANGUAGE. 








{n 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. extra cloth, lettered, 
RESIDENCE IN GREECE AND 
TURKEY; with Notes of the Journey through 

Bulgaria; Servia, Hungary, and across the Balkan. 
_ Mlastrated by numerous Tinted Lithographic Engrav- 
ings, from views of interesting Localities, and with Por- 
traits of IMastrious Greeks and Turks, taken by the Au- 
By Francis Herve, Esq. 
Il. 


In 10vols, foolseap 8vo. illustrated by Original Mapes and 
Frontispieces, and boun: in cloth and lettered, 3%. 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, giving 
# Statistical aud Historical Description of the several 
Celonies of the British Empire. Founded on official and 
Fae documents, By K, Montcomsry Martin, Esq. 


Ina Few Days, an elegant Pocket Volume, 

HE TOUCHSTONE of PARLIA- 

MENT and GUIDE to the POLITICS of the 
HOUSE of COMMONS, in which each Member's 
opinion is proved by quotations from his own addresses 
and letters, by the Editor of Tux Guine Newspaper. It 
willalso be Published in Parts as Supplements to the 
Guide Newspaper on the 2ist and 28:h Lousy and 4th 
February. 

COMPANION TO ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
Just Published, Fifth Edition, Price 3s. 64 
HE VOYAGES, DANGEROUS 
ADVENTURES, AND IMMINENT ESCAPES, 
OF CAPTAIN R. FALCONER, 

Containing the Laws, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indians; his Marrying an Indian Wife, his escape from 
the Island of St. Domingo, &c. 

Epmunp Cuurron, Librarian, 26, Holles Street. 


RAMMAIRE ITALIENNE 
et FRANCAISE, AVEC UN COURS DE 
THEMES, des Régles sur la Prononcéation de l’E et de 
VO; un Tableau des Verbes Réguliers, et une liste des 
Verbes Irreguliérs, par Ordre Alphabetique. 
Par Romvat po Zorrtt, 
A New Edition, revised. corrected, and enlarged, 
By P.Z. E. Veron. 
Dvurav and Co.; Wuirraker and Co.; J, Booker; 
and J.Sourer. 
ROBINSON’S LEXICON, BY BLOOMFIELD. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol, 8vo, 28s. cloth, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 
ofthe NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. Rosinsoy, 
of New York. 
Edited by the Rev. §. T. Broomrreip, D.D. F.S.A. 
“ Robinson’s Lexicon, as edited by Dr. Bloomfield, is 
the best that has hitherto appeared in this country.”— 


Baptist Magazine. 
,ondon: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 














NEW WORK FOR THE NAVAL SERVICE. 
Just Published, in royal 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bds. 
UTLINES of NAVAL ROUTINE, 

being a Concise aud Complete Manual in Fitting, 
Re-fitting, Quartering, Stationing, making and shorten- 
ing Sail, Heaving down, Rigging Shears, and in short, 
performing all the ordiuary duties of a Man-of-War, ac- 
cording to the best practice. 
By Lieutenant ALexanpeR D. Forpyce, R.N. 

Published by Smrra, Er.per, and Co, Coruhill, London. 
Linpsay and Co, Edinburgh; and A. Brown and Co, 
Aberdeen. 

Subscribers may now receive their copies, Price 8s. on 
application to the Publishers, 





This Day is Pablished, the Second Edition, with numer- 
ous Additions, with Fifteen Maps, in 2 large vols. Svo, 
Price 1. 10s. 

i ha AME RfI CA, 
By Joun Macoreaor, Esq. 

This Work contains full aud accurate Sketches of the 
Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, 
Fisheries, &c. of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, Newfound- 
land, &c. with full and practieal information to Emi- 
grants. 

This edition contains much additional information; 
and the whole accouuts have been brought down to the 
latest period. 

Witiiam Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. 

Cavett, London. 





NEW WORK FOR LEARNING GERMAN, 
Price 8s, in cloth, 

EUTSCHES LESEBUCH; or, 

LESSONS iu GERMAN LITERATURE. In 
four Parts, Part 1. Av Interlinear, Literal, and Free 
Translation, Part 2. A Literal Translation opposite, and 
a Free Translation at the end, Part 3. A Free Transla- 
tiou on the opposite page. Part 4. A Translation of the 
most difficult Words and Phrases, 

“A work of great utility to the German student has 
lately beeu published by Mr. Kowbotham, the use of 
which cannot fail to facilitate the acquisition of a 
language the most difficult perhaps of modern Europe.” — 
Times. 

“This work is an improvement on the Hamiltonian 
System of Education, containing an interlinear, literal, 
and free translation of passages selected from the most 
approved German writers, shortening and simplifying by 
this means the usually protracted process of tuition.’’— 
Sun. In i2mo. boards, 4s. 6d, 

A NEW GUIDE to GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION, consisting of Modern Phrases, Dia- 
logues, Idioms, Proverbs and a copious Vocabulary, with 
Tables of German Moueys, Weights, and Measures. For 
the use of Travellers, schools, and Private Students. By 
J. Rowsoruam, F.R.A.S. Author of German Lessons, a 
German Grammar, &c. 

London: Dutav and Co, 37, Soho <quare. 


NEW WORKS Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, 
and Co. Lendon, 


'I\HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 


By Wittiam Howirrt, Author of “The Book of 
the S " &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, with uumerous 








Pris ann paleny is distinct, and can be had separately, 


Til. 
In vols. post 8vo. Price 11. 1s. cloth, illustrated bya 
Coloured Map of the Seat of War, 
ann BASQUE PROVINCES; their present Poli- 
State, Scenery, and Inhabitants; with Adventures 
amongst the Carlists and Christinos, By E. Ben Sre- 
Punms, Esq. 


IV. 
Tn 2 vols, post . with a Coloured Map of India, 
rice Li. 1s. cloth, 
fODERN INDIA; with Hlustrations of the Re- 
arene Par alities of Hiudostan. By Henry H, 
M.D. F.G.S.S, M.K.A.S i- 
eal Service, fe K.A.8. &e. of the Bengal Medi 


in 3 vole. 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Locali- 
bo and c ostumes, a new Map of Germany, aud Fion- 
8 ETC ip Oil ¢ olours, by Baxter, 24s. cloth lettered, 
ANS CHES OF GERMANY AND THE GER. 
aati with a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzer- 

» in 1834, 1835, and 1846, By Epmunp SPENnceER, 


Wood-cuts, Price 24s. cluth lettered. 


2. 
"PYRELAWNY OF TRELAWNE; or, 
the Prophecy; a Legend of Cornwall, By Mrs. 
Bray, Author of “ The Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vv. 3is. Gd. 
“The best of Mrs. saad novels.” —Spectator. 


LAIN DIRECTIONS for MAKING 

a WILL in conformity with the NEW ACT. 

By J.C. Hupson, of the Legacy Duty Office, Somerset 
House. 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


4. 
OURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN 
NORWAY. By Samuzt Laine, Esq. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 14s, cloth. 
“A book which everybody should read.” — Dublin 
Review. 


5. 
HE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. IV. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 





$q. Author of “ ‘Travels in Circassia,” &c, 


“ He is quite us pleasant as ever.” —Literary Gazette 


Just Published, 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW 
BO 


OKS. , 

A New Plin (founded on the German and Prussian 
mode of civculating New Books,) for the constaut and 
regular Monthly supply in Town or Country of all New 
Works as soon as published. Subscribers are assisted in 
the choice of new books, by the publication of. sel 
Monthly Lists, and participate in the advantages derived 
from an extensive publishing business being conducted 
in connexion with the Library. Families may unite ina 
single subscription; and Book Societies are , 
throughout Great Britain, Terms and Particulars, as ® 
single letter, on application (post paid) to SaunvERs and 
Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Now Ready, Second Editiou, much enlarged, 16s. cloth, 
( i LOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
explaining the Terms used in Grecian, Roman 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture, Illustrated with 40@ 
Wood-cuts. 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this work has en» 
couraged the Publishers to incur a large additional ex- 
pense, in order to render it more worthy of the approba- 
tion of the public.. The whole has been re-written andi 
enlarged, and upwards of 150 Wood-cuts added. 

Cuarves T117, Fleet Street. 
FRENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
This Day, Price 4s. 


IL BLAS DE SANTILLANE;- 


most carefully abridged, with an especial view to» 
its use in Schools and Families, 
Edited by Manin DE La Vove, French Master at Addis- 
combe College. 
London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
Who has also Published, 





TELEMAQUE. Qs. 6d. PIERRE le GRAND. %,- 
VOYAGES de CYRUS.2s.| CHARLES XII, 2s. 
BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d 


For the Use of Young Persons of both Sexes, in a state 
altogether unobjectionable. 





f hips EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
continues to give, for One Shilling, as much letter- 
press, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as,. 
if printed in the usual manner of New Novels, &c. would 
cost Seventeen Shillings and Sixpence. Only about a 
fourth of each Number is devoted to Politics; the rest to 
what Leigh Hunt called “ those admirable Summaries of 
New Books,”’ Original Tales, &c. 

The January Number (the commencement of a vo- 
lume) contains Lord Brougham’s Education Bill—The- 
London Peripatetic, or Sketches about Town; No. I. The 
Free and Easy—The Devil in Ernest—New Issue of 
Bentham’s Works; State and Prospects of the Country 
—The New Novels: No. II. Bulwer’s “ Maltravers,” 
and “Concealment”—On W. Howitt's Papers on the 
Friends; by a Friend—The Weird of the Douglas; » 
metrical tale--The Speculawtor; a tale, illustrative of 
the moderu principles of Commerce; by John Galt— 
M‘Gillivray’s History of British Birds—Dives and La- 
zarus; a tale of Lreland—Literary Register— Political 
Register, &e. 

In 8vo. with 22 Plates, and many Cuts, Price 10s. 6d. 

IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS, 
In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J. P. Nicuot, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Protessor of Practicad 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, 

“How maaifold, O God, are thy works! In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.” 

“ One of the most iuteresting expositions of the most 
stupendous and goul-subduing subject that ever came un- 
der our notice.”—Spectater. 

“ The subject is a splendid one, and the motive of the 
author highly laudable; for what better deserves the 
name of Christian Philosophy, than to teach mankind 
how to understand and admire the stupendous works of 
the Creator ?”— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ This most successful effort to place the gorgeous spoils. 
of science at the feet of the people.” —Northern Whig. 

“ This is a popular, elegant, and beautifully illustrated: 
exposition of the astonishing diseoveries in the science of 
Astronomy.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“The author euters opon his task with that enthu- 
siasm which the subject is so well fitted to inspire; and 
he sustains the interest throughout, in such an eloquent 
and fascinating manner, that the reader is apt to imagine 
he is perusing a romance iustead of a sober exposition of 
philosophic inquiries.” — Scottish \ 


On Ist of January was Published, in 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait, Price 9s. Part |. of a Complete Edition of 
yas WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM. 

Containing—I. The Principles of Morals and Legisla~ 
tion—II. On the Promulgatiou of Laws; with Specimen 
ofa Penal Code—III, On the Influence of Time and 
Place, in Matters of Legislation—1V. A Table of the 
Springs of Action—V. A Fragment on Government 3. 
with the Historical Preface to the Second Edition. 

Part II. will be published on lst March, and a Part, or 
Half Volume, every alternate month, until the Edition 
be completed. 

In super-royal 8vo. Seveuth Edition, Price Sixpenee, 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a Mancurster MANUFACTURER. 

The First Three Editions were published.at 3¢. 6d. ; 
aud were chenper than usual even at that price. Of the 
Editions published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have beem 
sold, 


Ip super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpenee, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYRS OF SCOTLAND. 

Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794, 

Viz : Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, William 
Skirving, Joseph Gerald, and Maurice Margarot. 

In super-royal 8vo. Second Editiou. Price Sixpence, 
TRUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY; 
As Related by Themselves ; 

Selected fromthe Report of the Poor- Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. Jounstonz, 

Second Edition, in super- royal svo. double columns, 
Price Eight peuce, 

IRELAND AND O'CONNELL; 

Containing a Historical sketch of the Conditionof 
the Ivish People before the commencement of Mr, O'Con- 
nell’s Public Career; a History of the Catholic Associa- 
tion ; and Memors of Mr. O Counell. 

Winuiam Tart, Edinburgh ; Simexin, MapsHatt, and 
Co. London; and Jouy Cummine, Dublin, Orders rg 





ecived by all Booksellers, 
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Ta 3 vols. Ta Bro. Price 27s. 
NGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and 
Political; being a Collection of Papers from the 
Asiatic Journal. 
Wa. H. Auizm, and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Priee 15s. boards, 1 vol. 8vo. " 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY 
and PRACTICES of the THUGS of INDIA, with 
some account of the Progress made by the Governmeit 
of India in their Suppression. 
London: Wa. H. Aucgn anid Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Just Poblished, the Third Evjition, 
EN MINUTES’ ADVICE TO 
LABOURERS, Containing useful Hints for the 
Poor, and adapted to their means, with Additions and 
Correetions. 
London ; Jonw Harcnarp and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 








: This Day is Published, ; 
ERMONS DELIVERED in INDIA 
during the Course of the Primary Visitation by 
Daxigt Wiisow, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta and Metropo- 
litan. In 1 vol. 8vo. Priee 12s. 
Loudou: J,.Harcaarp and Son, 187, Piecadilly. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
MORE HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, 


for the use of Society at Large, and Young 
Gentlemen in particular, with MMlustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Small Octavo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Cuarvxzs T117, Fleet Street. 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, handsomely, 
bound in cloth, Price 14s. 

7s E LOUNGER’S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK ; or, Miscellaneous Collection in 

History, Criticisms, Biography, Poetry, and Romance, 

A New Edition. 

Loudon; W. S. Ornrand Co.; and W. and R. Cuampxnrs 

Edinburgh. 


Just Published, Price 1s. sewed. 
RACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE TIFHE COMMUTATION designed to 
Facilitate the Progress of Voluntary Agreements. 
y Wittiam Hussry. 
Jounw Ricnarps and Co, Law Booksellers, 194, Fleet 
Siroet. 





Qu the 25th instant will be Published, Price 1s. contain- 
ing three sheets, demy 8vo. haudsomely printed on 
fine paper, with numerous Wood-cuts, No. I. of 


OOD’S OWN, or LAUGHTER from 
YEAR to YEAR; being former runnings of his 
eomic vein, with an infusion of new blood for general 
eireulation. To be continued Monthly. . 
Londen: A. H. Batty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


Just Published, the Third Edition, 
RACTICAL SUGGESTIONS towards 
alleviating the SUFFERINGS of the SICK. 
Part I. 12mo. Price 3s. 
Also, the Third Edition, 
PRACTIGAL SUGGESTIONS, &c, Part II. 12mo. 
Prive 63. 60, 
London: J. Harcuanrp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS DOCTRINAL and 
PRACTICAL, 
y the Kev, J. E. Rippix, M.A, of St. Edmund Hall, 
, Oxford ; Curate of Harrow. 
_London; Harcwanp and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and 
J, H, Parker, Oxford, 


This Day is Pablished, Price 6s. 

ARY and FLORENCE at 
SIXTEEN. A continuation of “ Grave and 
Gay.” By Any Fraser Tytixr. 12mo. cloth, boards. 

By the Same Author, the Third Edition, 
MARY and FLORENCE; or GRAVE and GAY. 

W2Qmo. cloih, Price 5s, 
London: J. HatcHaxp aud Soy, 187, Piceadilly. 











NBW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LONDON 
IN THE OLDEN TIME.” 
Just Published, in 1 vol, 8vo. Price 12s cloth, 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Commence 
ment of the Twelfth Century. 
By Miss Lawrance. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





This Day is Published, in small 8ve. handsomely bound 
in cloth, with a Portrait of Dugald Stewart, 7s. 6d, 


Geese QUIES—Imaginary Conver- 
sations between a Phrenologist and the Shade of 
Ducatv Stewart. 
By J. Stave, M.D. F.G.S, M.P.S.L. Author of “ Letters 
on Phrenology,” &c, &c. Sc. 
Parsury aud Co, 8, Leadenhall Street. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. A New Volume. 
Embellished with Engravings, Price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE HISTORY OF THE BASTILE 


and its principal Captives, from the earliest Period, 
By RK. A. Davenport. 
Forming Vo). 64 of the Family Library. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Txae and Son, 73, Cheap 
side ; and may be procured, by order, of any other Bouk- 
saller in the United Kingdom. 


This Day is Published, in foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in 


cloth, Price 5s. 
HE ANNUAL SCRAP -BOOK; 
A Selection of Paragraphs which have appeared 
in the Newspapers and Periodicals. 
In 1 vol. Price 17s. 

BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 
TIMES; complete, with a Portrait and copious Histori- 
= and Biographical Notes. Super-royal 8vo. bound in 
cloth, 





In foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth, 

LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, 
on Various Topics relative to Literature aud the conduct 
@ Life. By Joun Atrix, M.D. A New Edition. 

Wititam Sars, 113, Fleet Street. 


; 





Now Ready, in 1 vol. post.Svo. Priee 7s. 64. eloth, 


EMOIRS of an ARISTOCRAT, 
aul REMINISCENCES of the EMPSROR 
NAPOLEON, 
By a Minsureman of the Batixgoraon. 
Wuittaner aud Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
This Day is Published, Priee 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, for 1838, 
Illustrated with Twelve Humorous Plates by 
Groaor Cauixsnannx; an Hieroglyphic, and other em- 
bellishments, with a great variety of amusing matter. 
*,* Copies of the Almauacks for former years, neatly 
bound in 2 vols. cloth, Price 12s. may still be had, 
Cuarizs Tir, Fleet Street. 





Just Published, Price 6d. each, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of the 
HE CANADIAN PORTFOLIO. 


Conducted by J. A. Rozsucx and other Friends of 
Canada. 

This Publication wil! contain a faithful Exposition of 
the Causes that have produced the Civil War in Canada; 
together with the various Official Doeuments neeessary 
to elucidate and support the history of this disgraceful 
eontest, 

Cuan.zs Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
The First Part of the Republication of this great 
National Work, containing the whole of the splendid 
Dissertations of Stewart, Mackintosh, Playfair, and 
Leslie, is Published this Day, Price 18s. handsomely 

bound in embossed cloth, and lettered in gold. 

Of this Republication a Half Volume will appear every 
mouth till the completion of the work. 

Apam and Cuaares Back, Edinburgh, 


HE GUIDE, Literary, Scientific, and 
Political Journal, will on Sunday, the 21st, 28th, 
and Feb. 4th, have Stamped Supplements which have cost 
the Proprietor upwards of Four Hundred Guineas for 
Copyright, Composition (in diamond), Stereotype, &e. 
To be had of all Newsmen, Price 5d. Books, Prints, and 
other subjects for notice, to be addressed to the Editor, 
21, Catherine Street, Strand. 


EW VOLUME FOR 1838, THE 
| GARDENER’S GAZETTE, Price 6d. a First 
Class Family Newspaper, comprising Horticulture, Lite- 
rature, the Aris aud Sciences, Musie, and General Intel- 
ligence, is Published on Saturdays with the Morning 
do me A few Copies of the Vol. for 1837, with Title 
aud Index, complete, 25s, boards, *4* One Shilling each 
will be viven for No. I. 

OSice, 343, Strand, where Orders and Advertisements 
are received (postage free) with reference for payment Th 
London twice a year. 

CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY, 

With Eight Hundred Engravings, in Sixteen Volumes, 
the only complete modern Natural History in the 
Language, 

HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 

Described and Arranged in conformity with its or- 
guization, By the late Baron Cuvier, 

Translated, with Large Additional Descriptions of all 
the Species hitherto named, and of many not before 
noticed, and with other original matter, by KE. Gairrrra, 
F.A S, Lieutenant-Colonel C. Haminron Sarra, F.R.S, 
E. Pineron, J. E.Gray, F.R.S, and others, 


y £% 8 0 
Royal Svo. coloured.... 112 0 
Demy 4to, India Proofs 5216 0 —-— 

Wauuttrakser and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








eloth. 


Just Published, on extra vellum p»per, in) thick vol. 8vo, 
with 43 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
burins of the first-rate Engravers, after Original Pice 
tures and Drawings by the most eminent Artists, Price 
li. Lls. 6d. . 

HE BOOK OF GEMS: 1838. 
THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Edited by 8.C, Hatt. 

With Biographical Notices and Plates of Autographs, 

“A more elegant and useful ‘Present Book’ can hardly 
be imagined .”—- United Service Journal. 

“ It is aliogether the most attractive hook of the sea- 
son, fully justifying its title; it is in truth a Book of 
Gems.”’—Sunday Times 

“ The engravings are really admirable *— Examiner. 

© It will give to most purchasers as much poetry as they 
desire of the modern minor poets.” —Spectator. 

Warttaxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISITIED THIS DAY 
By HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


I. 
IARY OF THE TIMES OF 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
With Numerous Original Letters of Queen Caroline and 
other Royal or ——— Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 


RAFF HALL, 
By Rozerr alas Esy. 3 vols. 
| 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH HOLT. 
General of the Irish Rebels in 1798. 
Written by Himself, and Edited from his Original MS, 

By T. Crorroy Croxzr, Esq. 


2 vols. 3vo. with Portrait, 
Vv 


LOVE; A NOVEL. 
By Lady Cuartorrs Bury, Author of “ The Di- 
vorced,” &e. 3vol. 
v 


THE DUTCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH'S 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Illustrative of the Reign ef Queen Anne: 
Now First Published, from the Originals. 

With her Sketches and Opinions of her Contemporaries, 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 

Just Ready, 

SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC. 
Com rising a Journey across the Pampas and the Andes, 
From Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, Lima, and Panama, 
By the fHlon. P. Campnett Scartert, 

2 vols, Svo. with Illustrations, 





———, 
HE LONDON AND WESTMR, 
STER REVIEW, No. LY. will be Published ig, 
few days, 
Harry Hoorve. 13. Pall Mall, East. Agents fe 
Scotland, A. arid C. Buacx, Edinburgh. 





wpe, 
Just Published, Price 6a 
4 ke BRITISH AND _ FOREIGy 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTER} 
JOURNAL, No. XI. 
Contents: 
I, Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of jy 
XVth and XVIth Centuries. 
II. Tourists in the Pyrenees. 
II]. Committee on Arts and Manufaetures—Edueatiy 
of Artisans. 
IV. British and Foreign Universities—Oxford, 
V. Thourel’s History of Geneva. 
VI. Government of British India — Wellesley Dy. 


patehes. 
VIT. The Bench and the Bar. 
VIII, Steam Communication with India-—Col, Chesney; 
Expedition. 
IX. A Poor-law for Ireland. 
X. The Hanoverian Coup d’Etat — Erne@ and ty 
Constitution. ' 
XI. The late French Elections. 
R.and J, E. ‘layzor, Ked Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now complete. in 4 vols. 8vo. Price 2/. 15s. 


HE MAGAZINE OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

In this work the Sciences of AsTRONOMY, CHEMIsTRy, 
and Grotooy, are eomprehensively treated in a series of 
Papers, forming regular and complete Courses on tho 
several Subjects. The Mechanical Arts, Botanical Sub 
jects, Diatetic Chemistry, the Structure of the Earth 
Eleetricity, Galvanism, Gas, Heat, Light, Magnetitn 
the Mathematical Sciences, Philosophical Instrument, 
Rain, Steam, the Cometary System, Tides, Volcanoes, 
&e. have also. among many others, been developed ip 
original communications, abounding in the freshest 
facis, the most recent discoveries, and the latest intel, 
gence, which an indefatigable examination of the 
ducts of Scientific Research, at home and abroad. 
been able to furnish. F 

Purchasers of this Magazive. in Numbers or Voluma 
are requested to make up their copies as early as pe 
sible, for, the periodical series being now terminated, thy 
work, after a time, can only be had in complete sets, 

London: Joun W. Parxer, Publisher, West Strand, 





On Saturday, January 13, will be Published, bound 
in cloth, Price Js.6a. The Tenth Volume of 


HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful !Know 
ledge. The Penny Cyclopedia will not exceed Twenly 
Volumes in the whole; and the rate at which it is 
issued, namely, Three Volumes annually, will bring 
Work to a conclusion in little more than three years. — 

On the 1st of January, a republication commene@ 
of the Penny Cyclopedia in Monthly Half Volu 
Price Three Shillings each. By this arrangemel 
new Subscribers, by a moderate periodical outlay, willk 
evabled to complete the Work simultaneously with th 
Purchasers of the current edition. 

On Saturday, the 13th January, will also be Publi 
bound in cloth, Priee 24s. The First Volume of “| 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND} 
being a History of the People as well as a History of th 
Kingdom. -Illustrated with Many Hundred Weod ea 
of Monumental Records, Coins, Civil and Military Cob 
tume, Domestic Buildings, Furniture and Ornaments, 
Cathedrals, and other works of Architecture, Sports, and 
other Illustrations of Manners, Mechanical Inventions, 
Portraits of Eminent Persons, and Remarkable His 
rica! Scenes. 

The Pictorial History of England will he completed is 
Three super-royal Octavo Volumes, similar to those of 
the Pictorial Bible. The Work, iu addition to its Woot 
cuts, will contain about as much letterpress as twenly 
common octavo volumes of four hundred pages each. 
First Volume eomes down to the close.of the reign 
Richard Il. 

London: Crartes Kwront and Co, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth bds, Price 26%, 
I}ustrated by a Mapand 10 Plates, 


Dedicated to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 


ae MISERIES and BEAUTIES 
of IRELAND. 
By Jonaruan Brnns, Assistant Agricultural Commie 
sioner on the late Irish Poor Inquiry. 

These volumes coptain abstracts of the most interesk 
ing and important parts of the Official Examinations— 
Remarks on the state of Agricultuie, and on the Cond: 
tion and Habits of the People—the Narrative of a Tout 
through Thirty of the Irish Counties--and Suggestion 
for Reviving the Industry and Prosperity of Ireland. 

London; Lonamay, Onmg, and Co. Liverpool; J. Fr 
CanneLe. 





3, St. James’s Square, January 1836. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


I. 
HE POET'S DAUGHTER 


A Noven. 3 volumes, post 8vo, 


I 
THE HISTORY OF PARTY. |. 
From the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions, 10 
the Reign of Charles the Second, to the Passing of the 
Reform Bill. 
By Groror Winerove Coors, Esq. 
Author of “The Life of Lord Bolingbroke,” &e. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
1 


Il. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Quees. 
LONDON AS i Sia 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
By Joun - M.D. 
IV: 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 
2 vols. Plates, Secoud Edition. 

By the Ivnourable James Exskine Murra. 
Joun Macnong, St. James's Square. 


—_— 
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